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THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDWARD CARY HAYES 
1868-1928 


E. T. HILLER 
University of Illinois 


THE QUALITIES that most prominently marked the life 
and achievements of the late Professor Edward Cary Hayes 
were his humanitarianism and his enthusiastic pursuit of 
learning. Both of these qualities had characterized his 
parental New England home. His father, who held the 
chair of philosophy in Bates College, in Lewiston, Maine, 
was at the same time active as a minister. His mother also 


took part in the promotion of plans for public welfare. 
The son was surrounded by these models until his gradu- 
ation from Bates College in 1887, at the age of nineteen. 

The ethical and religious element of his early home en- 
vironment gave direction to his career during the seven 
years following his graduation. From 1883 to 1892, he 
attended Cobb Divinity School. Thereafter he served a 
pastorate in Augusta, Maine, for three years. At this time 
his interest in the scholar’s life asserted itself and he ac- 
cepted a position as teacher and dean in Keuka College. 

This experience conclusively turned his interest toward 
the pursuit of graduate study. He matriculated in the De- 
partment of Philosophy of the University of Chicago, but 
his attention was diverted to sociology through the influ- 
ence of Professor Albion W. Small. He spent the year 
1900-1901 at the University of Berlin, and the following 
year completed his formal study at the University of Chi- 
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cago, receiving the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1902. 
In the same year he was appointed professor of sociology 
at Miami University. From 1907 till the time of his death, 
August 7, 1928, he was head of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Illinois. 

Professor Hayes was thus among the earlier leaders in 
the study of sociology, when, at the age of thirty-six, he 
entered upon his career as teacher and writer. His place 
in the development of American sociology is indicated by 
the fact that he was sixteenth among the eighty who have 
been granted the doctorate in sociology from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Like Professor Small, he maintained that 
the first, though not the only, duty of the sociologist is the 
advancement of “human values.” Among his character- 
izations of the “points of view” of sociology, he placed at 
the head of the list the ethical, regarding (1) the “weal and 
woe of all men, as facts to be accounted for,” and (2) the 
“values of life,” which are the experiences of individuals, 
as objects to be promoted. 

The ethical approach remained constant throughout the 
career of Professor Hayes. This point was fully developed 
in his Jntroduction to the Study of Sociology, and was re- 
stated in a new form in one of his latest articles, entitled 
“Were Comte and Spencer Wholly Wrong?” In this dis- 
cussion he defended the thesis that evaluation is not pri- 
marily an ethical, but a scientific concept, and that science 
has not completed its task until the consequences of a 
datum have been discovered. The ethical point of view 
was even more forcibly indicated in his class room lectures. 
It was also noticeable in his public services; for he was 
ever active in welfare plans. In his private conversations 
he referred at times to these ideals as “inestimable values,” 
which he hoped to see promoted through education and so- 


cialization. 
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The scope of his more theoretical system of thought, as 
foreshadowed in his early writings, was gradually enlarged. 
His exposition of sociology began with the proposition that 
its object matter consists of the activities of individuals 
and that these activities stand in a cause-and-effect rela- 
tion to each other. In this respect he partly agreed with 
Simmel, but, unlike Simmel, he did not separate social 
relations from the abstractions which other sciences make 
with reference to the activities under their purview. This 
led him to two conclusions: (1) that sociology must con- 
cern itself with activities, as such, rather than with institu- 
tions, and (2) that sociology must be a general, or general- 
izing, science, above the other “specific social sciences.” 

Groups and institutions, he stated, were already receiv- 
ing the attention of other sciences. Therefore “It is nec- 
essary to conceive the object matter of sociology in such a 
way as to fix attention upon the comparatively minute and 
fluctuating phenomena that teem with casual efficiency. . . 
A new general science of sociology should not set out either 
to make itself a hodge-podge of the study of institutions 
that are already receiving detailed, special treatment, or to 
devote itself to the least important and hitherto most neg- 
lected institutions. . . . And a kind of social interaction 
that is of universal human significance may appear in tran- 
sient relations” of a few individuals. “These interactions, 
like all associations, involve a certain degree of together- 
ness, and for controversial purposes might be called, in a 
sense, group-phenomena. It makes little difference what 
they are called after they are recognized and understood. 
It is more important for the sociologist to distinguish kinds 
of activity that pass between man and man, than to dis- 
tinguish established groups.” 


a 1 ane Construction Lines,” Amer. Jour. Sociology, X (1904-5), pp. 632, 
8, 639. 
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The development which he gave to his system of sociol- 
ogy as a generalizing science hinged on the definition given 
to the term “activities.” These pertained, in the last anal- 
ysis, to the things done, rather than to the social structures 
developed in the doing; and since the activities are men- 
tally mediated, logic required that there be included in the 
plan of classification the “psychic processes,” as well as 
the sciences, technologies, arts, sentiments, creeds and eval- 
uations—in short, human culture and individual behavior 
which may or may not have been affected by culture.’ 
Therefore it became necessary to bring into the definition 
of social activities any acts which are prevalent or which 
are manifest or perceived by another person. More ab- 
stractly defined, social activities are those which go on or 
which take their peculiar form in consequence of the acts 
of others or of any existing culture. 

These activities constitute the (or a )social process be- 
cause “all activity is change, and all change is process.” 
The social process, as he conceived it, comprises (1) “past 
evolution”—the entire chain of events leading up to any 
present situation and (2) the ongoings of the present— 
“contemporaneous social activity and causations.”* “Past 
evolution,” he divided into three stages, which would, he 
believed, occupy a place along with the three stages of 
thought proposed by Comte.* The current process, accord- 
ing to his definition, comprised the acts which take their 
particular form because of any prior acts of others. These 
acts may or may not, have any personal reference, and 
may have a technological, religious, or any other kind of 


2“The Classification of Social Phenomena,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, XVII 
(1910-11), pp. 90-118; 188-205; 375-399. Introduction to the Study of Sociology, 
Chap. XX. 


3 “Sociological Construction Lines,” Amer. Jour. Sociology, X, p. 761. 


4 Introduction to the Study of Sociology, p. 571. 
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content. The entire past and present world is thus tied 
together in a series of relationships. “The social process is 
unbroken,” he concluded. To this causal relation he gave 
the name “association,” “the causally significant activities 
that go on between associates.”® “Association,” he said, 
“is nothing apart from the various activities which people 
perform together, and these activities are economic, politi- 
cal, religious, etc., etc.” 

The method of explanation employed by Professor Hayes 
forms an important part of his system of thought. “Ex- 
planation,” he stated, “consists in describing the condi- 
tions of a phenomenon.” The “conditioning phenomena,” 
he held, in partial agreement with Comte, are geographic, 
artificial, physical objects, biological traits, and lastly, so- 
cial acts themselves. Social acts may, in turn, be both a 
problem and a conditioning phenomenon, depending upon 
the point in the chain of events that is under review. 


In his statement of the problem and of the method of 
explanation, Professor Hayes combined the implications 
of the etymology of the words, “sociology” and “anthro- 


9 


pology.” His first sociological article emphasized espe- 
cially the idea of socius, “companion,” and, by extension 
of this idea, of “all togetherness.” The form of his thought 
as evolved in later articles and, finally, in his ntroduction 
to the Study of Sociology, followed more closely the impli- 
cations of anthropology, the “study of man.” 


As things stand, one of the differences between “sociol- 
ogy” and “anthropology” is that the former has one Latin 
and one Greek root, while the latter is composed of two 
Greek roots. If the etymological implications were strictly 
followed, sociology would be a part of anthropology. But 
neither in Comte’s treatment of the subject, nor in that of 


5 Introduction to the Study of Sociology, p. 302. 
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many sociologists is this division observed. In some re- 
spects, though with difference in emphasis, synthetic so- 
ciology has resembled the content of anthropology (aside 
from some present tendencies towards harmonizing 
cultural anthropology and sociology). However, a funda- 
mental distinction between synthetic sociologists and 
anthropologists lies in the fact that the former have taken 
the abstractions of the other social sciences and used them 
at second-hand, whereas the latter have handled the phe- 
nomena anew, integrating pertinent aspects into new sys- 
tems of thought. Earlier sociologists were charged with 
the faults of the anthropogeographers who, in their fresh 
enthusiasm, asserted that “geography comprehends all the 
sciences, opens all vistas, embraces all human knowledge.” 
But this can be admitted as a correct accusation of sociol- 
ogy only if it has no distinctive point of view nor a meth- 
odology by means of which to analyze its object-matter. 

In making a new investigation of phenomena from a 
distinctive point of view, it becomes unnecessary to use the 
abstractions of other sciences as object matter. At the 
same time, this assumption does not preclude the working 
over of the same source materials by many sciences. Such 
data may be handled with equal pertinency from various 
points of view, providing that they fit into the several 
methodological systems applied to them. This assertion 
grants and requires that the data of one science may be 
used as premises for another—that is, the “problem phe- 
nomena” of one science may be used as “conditioning phe- 
nomena” of another. 

The definition or the scope of the problem proposed de- 
termines the nature of the explanation; for science, as a 
method of procedure, must be suited to the problem, rather 
than to any particular kind of causal connection. When 
the distribution of culture is part of the problem, then geo- 
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graphic factors must be admitted, not however, as a direct 
causal factor, but as objects to which responses may be 
made in one way or another. When the quality of the or- 
ganism is under consideration, factors relevant to physio- 
logical phenomena must likewise be included in the list of 
causal factors. But if the problem is restricted to the so- 
cial relations, the physiological factors usually become 
preconditions; only seldom are they direct determining 
factors of this “problem phenomenon.” A necessary pre- 
condition cannot, then, be described as the cause of the 
event. The conditional, and not the preconditional, ele- 
ment is the factor in a strictly scientific causal connection. 


While there is probably no more agreement today than 
in 1902 as to what the central point of sociology is or ought 
to be, Professor Hayes contributed in a decisive manner to 
the progress of this academic subject. He was one of the 
first to challenge the notion of “forces” as causative fac- 
tors. He preferred to hold that forces are the label of the 
principle on which data are classified. He was early in 
maintaining that sociology, although needing to formulate 
distinctive concepts, could not explain a complex problem 
in terms of a few simple elements. He pointed out, as 
others have done more recently, that the comparative 
method is essentially sociological and that other social sci- 
ences become sociological to the extent that they adopt 
this method. 


In recognition of the fact that philosophy already under- 
took to review the method and content of other disciplines, 
Professor Hayes, both in his early articles and in conversa- 
tion during the last few years, referred to his system of 
thought as social philosophy. He was preeminent among 
those who saw that scientific data of human society had 
at the same time moral implications. No other teacher 
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and writer of his generation has so forcefully and consist- 
ently examined social facts from the standpoint of their 
implications for human welfare. In keeping with this 
point of view he maintained that science has not completed 
its task until its data have been evaluated. 








SOCIOLOGICAL TRAINING IN CHINA 


LEONARD S. HSU 
Yenching University, China 


THE PRESENT PAPER is a description of the possible con- 
tribution of a Department of Sociology in a University to a 
nation-wide sociological movement in China. The socio- 
logical movement in China, as in America, has to be built 
up through academic centers, and principally through uni- 
versity departments of sociology. The study of sociology 
may be said to have two widely different purposes, firstly, 
the search for scientific truth, and secondly, a utilitarian 
purpose. The sociological movement, as a popular move- 
ment, usually begins with the idea that the new science of 
sociology will be able to contribute something extremely 
useful in building up a new social order. After a body of 
data has been collected it usually happens that a group of 
scientists begin to emphasize the importance of the science 
of sociology for the sake of truth rather than for the appli- 
cation of sociology. Sociology is needed in China today 
as a science which can give the ideas and methods of re- 
forming and reshaping the present social order, and that is 
why students of sociology in China today are expected to 
contribute something that will be useful as well as truthful. 
The present paper, therefore, begins with the place of so- 
ciology in a university program, and its possible contribu- 
tion during the period of reconstruction in China. Then 
will follow a discussion of the necessity for the reorganiza- 
tion of university policies to suit the present needs and the 
difficulties of promoting scientific sociology in China, and a 
possible program for a university department of sociology. 
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The place of university education during the period of 
reconstruction in China can be best explained by one sen- 
tence—the need of science and the scientific spirit. The 
main thesis of all writings of Sun Yat Sen, the father of 
Nationalist China, is that China must be reconstructed by 
science and with a scientific spirit. In his Philosophical 
Essays he declared that “to know is more difficult than to 
do,” that is, if one knows what to do it is not difficult to 
start action, but the difficulty is to get the right kind of 
knowledge. Throughout the San Min Doctrine, and the 
Programme of National Reconstruction he points out the 
necessity of applying science in social and political reform. 
Scientific application includes two things—the experts and 
the scientific technique. Technique is created by experts, 
and the experts are those who can master the latest tech- 
nique. A university is naturally the principal training cen- 
ter for technical experts, and at the same time as a research 
institution, it is also a factory for manufacturing scientific 
technique. In other words, the university furnishes the 
brain—the motivating force in the whole process of na- 
tional reconstruction. 

Sociology as the science of society is a subject of major 
importance in matters of social reconstruction. Dr. Sun 
classifies the program of national reconstruction into three 
sections: psychological reconstruction, material recon- 
struction, and social reconstruction. Psychological recon- 
struction refers to the re-forming of national psychology 
and racial attitudes; material reconstruction refers to eco- 
nomic development; social reconstruction refers to the re- 
organization of all social institutions in conformity with 
the principles of freedom, democracy, and equality. Pro- 
fessor W. I. Thomas has described the functions of sociol- 
ogy in terms of attitudes and values; in this way sociology 
teaches the principles both of psychological reconstruction 
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and social reconstruction. To be concrete, the value of so- 
ciology is on the one hand, to shape the kind of social atti- 
tudes which fit a nation for survival, and on the other hand, 
to develop technique and methods in order to organize or 
improve the existing social institutions. The primary aims 
of a university department of sociology are therefore two- 
fold: firstly, to train men and women for responsibility in 
social administration, social teaching, and social work ; and 
secondly, to carry on research into social theory, social 
problems and social technique. 

Social conditions in China are quite different from the 
social conditions of a progressive western country such as 
the United States of America. Consequently the teaching 
policies of a department of sociology in a university in 
China will have to have a slightly different emphasis from 
that of a department of sociology in an American college. 
In China we are facing problems of social misery and in- 
stability on a large scale. This misery inflicts tremendous 
pain on Chinese society and demands immediate relief, so 
that the Chinese cannot be interested in promoting sound 
social health just now, but they feel they must find ways 
and means of relieving the great pain and misery which is 
being inflicted. In other words, the Chinese are facing a 
crisis at this time, and cannot get a fair start in any kind 
of practical social service; the practical utilitarian spirit 
prevails in China. People with a thorough training in social 
theory often have little influence in China because theorists 
cannot go very far in such a stage when a vast majority of 
the people are seeking only immediate relief. A practical 
illustration may be given: One year ago I was asked to 
draw up a program for a Municipal Bureau of Social Wel- 
fare. After much study and thought I drew up a proposal 
which was not less extensive than that of the Tokyo Bu- 
reau of Social Welfare. I more or less followed the ex- 
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ample of Tokyo because I thought that the conditions in 
a large Chinese city and a large Japanese city would be 
very similar. This proposal required a large budget, a 
large trained staff, and many years of stability in order to 
put it on a good footing. The Government authorities 
found that my program was too impracticable. They had 
neither the money and trained staff, nor any promise of 
stability for more than a few months. At the same time 
this Bureau was being asked to find immediate ways to 
give relief to thousands and thousands of unemployed, 
homeless, and sick people. Instead of being free to think 
of some constructive, farsighted program, the Bureau felt 
that it had to do something at once to save these people, 
just in the same way as a Red Cross unit must rush to the 
battlefield to save the wounded. China today has to do 
many things in ways which would only have been used in 
America in war-time. Everywhere we are facing a crisis 
and the cry for relief. 

The lack of trained people in China is an even greater 
problem than the demand for immediate relief. In any 
kind of sociological enterprise in America we find a good 
supply of well-trained men for the work, and because of this 
large group of well-trained and well-organized men there 
is in America a general sympathetic support from society 
of sociological enterprises. In China we lack trained per- 
sonnel and also professional interest. The social workers 
in China are not well organized; the teachers in sociology 
are only just beginning to get organized; the importance 
of sociology as a science receives little support. Even when 
there is a general need for scientific sociology and scientific 
social work, society will not trust those who have the train- 
ing to take up responsible work. On the other hand, since 
we lack a band of workers trained on professional lines 
it is very difficult to build up a strong moral tradition in 
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that profession. At the same time, responsible positions in 
social agencies and government offices are often held by 
people with little or no scientific training but with years 
of experience, and influential connections and prestige. 
These people have no interest in scientific social work, and 
are apt to do things to discourage the scientifically trained 
man from taking his place. Therefore, most of the social 
agencies and offices do not use people who are well trained, 
and in many cases they are looked upon with hostility and 
suspicion. 

Then there is the danger of institutional instability in 
China. Institutional stability may be measured in three 
ways: (1) finance, (2) policy, and (3) management. Fi- 
nancial stability is essential in any kind of project, but the 
great difficulty which many Chinese institutions are now 
facing is the lack of stable financial resources. Most of the 
institutions are living from day to day; there is no budget 
system and no permanency. Institutional policy is a new 
idea in Chinese institutions. Those who are at the head 
of institutions in China are generally inexperienced and 
untrained in their work, and in consequence their policies 
frequently shift without any definite purpose. There is 
little finality. Policies change from year to year, and some- 
times from month to month. Those who have had expe- 
rience in doing institutional work in China will certainly 
have gone through the chaos caused by constantly shifting 
policies. 

Moreover, Chinese institutions are not generally free 
from petty policies. The old family system emphasizes 
personal relations, and the idea of policy government in 
place of personal government is new. Since institutions 
are not free from politics the spoils system is prevalent. 
Frequent changes of management are matters of course. 
Worst of all, there is no widespread public conscience in 
China against the evils of instability of control. 
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From the foregoing discussion it would seem that uni- 
versity administration ought to recognize the fact that a 
university graduate will have to suffer the difficulties of 
crisis and the lack of co-workers, and of the instability of 
finances, policies, and management. Students in the col- 
leges must be trained to be prepared to face these 
difficulties. 

There are several ways out. In the first place, profes- 
sionalization of curriculum is important in China. A uni- 
versity graduate should have a thoroughgoing training in 
one technical line. He should possess a good all-round 
training in technique; mere theory is not sufficient. He 
must be able to apply theories in order to be ready to meet 
social crises as they come. Secondly, a college graduate, 
when he comes into society, must be ready to stand any 
kind of criticism with a spirit of sacrifice and devotion for 
the task. This spirit of loyalty to the profession will come 
naturally after the student has acquired deep interest in 
his subject, and this deep interest will come only when a 
student has the opportunity in the university, to select the 
line of training which he is best fitted for. For this reason 
the university curriculum should be so organized as to en- 
able every student to bring out the best in himself, and to 
be able to find his place in the changing social order. Since 
Chinese students will have to be pioneers during this pe- 
riod of reconstruction the spirit of sacrifice and faithfulness 
is very essential for their success. 

Moreover, the university graduate must be prepared for 
difficulties from institutional instability. He must be ready 
to stand hardships. He must be ready to be humble when 
the time requires it, and he must be progressive. One of 
my colleagues in Yenching University said that with its 
palatial buildings, motor transportation, electric lights, 
modern conveniences, our university is too luxurious, and 
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too far above the average standard in China to produce the 
type of students that will be most useful to China. The 
students will be spoiled through comfort and luxury and 
will not be willing to work among the common people and 
lead the common life. This is true to a certain extent. 
Palatial buildings, however, are symbols of art and science. 
Motor transportation is a comfort produced by science. 
We want the students to learn to appreciate the glories of 
art and science, and want the best that modern civiliza- 
tion can offer in order to give them a spirit of discontent 
and a desire for reform. At the same time we must train 
them to stand any kind of hardship. They should be able 
to live in mud-huts, walk many miles on foot, study and 
work with oil lamps instead of electric light, live without 
modern conveniences when they have to do these things. 
When these students can enjoy what they can get, and 
still enjoy the worst if they cannot get the best they will 


have the spirit to go ahead on the one hand, and the spirit 
of sacrifice on the other. 


To be more specific, a university department of sociol- 
ogy ought to emphasize these policies: firstly, to provide 
courses in social technology and social work; secondly, to 
reduce the general required courses to the minimum in 
order to increase professional requirements; thirdly, to 
give plenty of opportunity for students to observe and par- 
ticipate in practical life; and fourthly, to insure the high- 
est standard in the teaching program. Such a program 
must include research in order to give students ample op- 
portunities for original work. Faculty members must be 
encouraged to produce scientific literary work in order to 
cultivate a literary market as a mean to popularizing so- 
ciology. They should also participate in active, actual so- 
cial movements of a local and national nature so that they 
do not lose contact with what is going on in society. 
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The difficulties of introducing modern sociology into 
China are many, and yet a department of sociology in a 
Chinese university is in duty bound to overcome these dif- 
ficulties. Sociology is a new subject; very few people in 
China understand its meaning and importance. It is still 
unpopular as a university subject, indeed, not more than 
ten per cent of the universities in China have an independ- 
ent department of sociology. Then the demand for grad- 
uates is not great. University graduates will generally re- 
quire a salary of from $60 to $70 (in Mexican money) a 
month, yet social agencies of the older type cannot afford 
to employ such a high-salaried man. Social agencies of 
the modern type are not many, and so there is a very lim- 
ited demand for sociology graduates. All these difficulties 
come from the fact that few realize the contribution of sci- 
entific sociology and scientific social work in terms of na- 
tional health. They think of sociology in terms of some- 
thing which is good when the society is well organized, but 
they do not think of sociology in terms of something which 
is necessary to produce a healthy society. 

On the other hand, the possibilities of scientific sociology 
are just as numerous as the difficulties. All the municipal 
bureaus of social welfare require men of sociological train- 
ing to handle their work. The Ministries in Nanking de- 
mand experts in labor problems, in social survey, in sta- 
tistics, in charitable administration, in social education, in 
rural work, in community work, and in prison work. Mod- 
ern social agencies such as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Fam- 
ine Relief Association, Mass Education Association, health 
centers, hospitals, churches and schools demand trained 
men and women. All we need is someone to make articulate 
the various needs of the widely scattered institutions, and 
to make direct connections between the universities and 
the institutions where trained men and women are needed. 
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In view of the above difficulties and possibilities the fol- 
lowing program for a university department of sociology 
with, say an annual budget of $30,000, is quite feasible. 
Firstly, the department should have a base teaching pro- 
gram shared by four to five full-time teachers. These 
teachers should divide themselves among the fields of pure 
sociology, applied sociology, social research methods, and 
social work. ° 

In the second place, a good part of the money should 
be used for research projects. Research projects may be 
divided into four types: those projects which aim at sup- 
plying fundamental tools for studying sociology, such as 
textbooks, dictionaries, reading lists, and research sched- 
ules; secondly, those projects which are concerned with 
documentary and historical research, such as social theory 
and history or social institutions; thirdly, those projects 
that are operated on the field, namely, practical surveys 
and anthropological expeditions; fourthly, those special 
studies which such a department may be asked to do in 
connection with practical reform, for example, a study of 
marketing conditions of certain villages may be made be- 
fore starting cooperative marketing there. 

In the third place, publications should be emphasized in 
a university department of sociology. In addition to the 
publication of textbooks, monographs, and reports, the uni- 
versity department might run by itself or in cooperation 
with other institutions, scientific journals which can be 
issued quarterly, bi-monthly, semiannually, or annually. 

In the fourth place, the department should consider em- 
ployment after the students have graduated as an impor- 
tant part of its program. In this way, its graduates will 
have a fair start in institutions and they in turn, will create 
more favorable social circumstances for scientific social 
service. 
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Lastly, a university department of sociology should 
make as many connections as possible with social work and 
social teaching institutions in order to promote coopera- 
tion and coordination of their work. In conclusion, the 
fact must not be forgotten that the success of the program 
and policies outlined above will require several years of 
continuous and uninterrupted work. 
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THE PosiTION of the American Indian presents an invit- 
ing study of social status. The normal development of the 
Indian was interrupted by the invasion of the European. 
His rich neolithic culture has been interfered with by the 
contact of an advanced and dominant race; while much 
effort has been made to preserve and reconstruct his civili- 
zation the dominant tendency has gravitated toward de- 
struction. As a resultant of these conflicting efforts the 
Indian today occupies a peculiarly undeniable position. 
Yet sufficient characteristics of his indigenous culture re- 
main to furnish an important sociological study of a period 
of development of human progress. Here in America, pass- 
ing under observation, are evidences of a social life not 
revealed by the studies of the European cultures of a simi- 
lar stage of development. His status today is the result of 
three hundred years of contact and conflict between an ad- 
vanced and a retarded race. It is an example of what has 
taken place in human civilization the world over in the 
contact of races in all racial experience. Investigations 
have been devoted principally to the cultural life of the 
Indians with the omission of the social relations and atti- 
tudes of races. The political histories have dealt with 
wars, treaties, geographical location, and property rights. 

The history of our dealings with American Indians dur- 
ing the past centuries shows rather a crooked journey over 
a trail of which we are not at all proud. Always before us 
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has been the problem of not knowing just what to do with 
the Indian. All sorts of policies have been inaugurated. 
The difficulties and misunderstandings of the early settlers 
brought enmity and in many cases eternal war between the 
white man and the Indian; the accompanying destruction 
of the natural food resources of the Indian and his removal 
farther and farther west into new territories, and finally 
his support on reservations by the government, have in- 
volved all sorts of treatment from the most human to the 
most inhuman. The present status of the Indian is to a 
large extent based upon the results of his past treatment 
by the dominant race. Attitudes toward him during the 
historical period are reflected in present attitudes and rela- 
tionships. No diagnosis is satisfactory without consider- 
ing the irregular and distressing contact with the Euro- 
pean races during the past centuries. The direful effects 
are reciprocal. 

An illuminating report on the status of the Indian has 
recently been printed by the Johns Hopkins’ Press. It is 
the result of two years of investigation by a survey staff, 
made at the request of the Hon. Hubert Work, and con- 
ducted by the Institute of Government Research. The 
report brings to light the present status of the Indian in 
regard to economic, educational, health, family, political, 
and social conditions. The investigators have not spent 
time enough in actual studies in the field, though the report 
gives a general diagnosis of the whole situation. It reveals 
the extent, difficulties, and importance of the problem of 
the American Indian. It has shown conclusively that the 
Indian problem, which has been solved and unsolved so 
many times, is greater than ever, and indicates that a more 
thoroughgoing policy and management on the part of the 
government is necessary if the Indian is to become a self- 
supporting, independent citizen. The government may act 
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as guardian of the Indian, protecting him in his property 
rights, educating him in schools, without insuring his so- 
cial, economic, and political assimilation in the independ- 
ent democracy of our country. It may do all this and con- 
sign the Indian to perpetual guardianship of the great 
White Father. 

In recent years there has been a vigorous attempt to give 
the Indian a complete education and fit him for independ- 
ent citizenship. This has changed in part his social status. 
For a period of forty years the amount of improvement 
that has been made and the changes that have taken place 
are very remarkable. The schools like Haskell, Socorro, 
and others have done a vast work, and the boarding schools 
and day schools are gradually filling up. There were 208 
Indian schools, all filled to capacity, according to the re- 
port of the Indian commissioner in 1927. There were 
76,000 who are eligible to the school age. Of these 69,000 
were enrolled in school. In the day schools and boarding 
schools, maintained especially for Indians, there were en- 
rolled 24,500 and in the state public schools 37,500, and 
in the missions and other independent schools only 7,000. 
The schools are organized very much after the plan of the 
public school system for white children. There are six ele- 
mentary grades, three junior high school grades, three sen- 
ior high school grades, making in all twelve grades. The 
large part of the annual expenditure of the Indian Bureau 
goes for education and custodial care. 

In the educational field the task of successful teaching 
and training is greater than that in our ordinary public 
schools, therefore, teachers should be selected, not only for 
their ability, but also for their expert training for this par- 
ticular work. Their salaries should be commensurate with 
the highest type of educational work in America. The 
same is true for those employed in the direction of social, 
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economic, and political life of the Indians. It requires abil- 
ity and skill of the highest type, accompanied with special 
preparation for the work. The time for mere political ap- 
pointments should pass immediately. Some Indians show 
ability in certain lines, and others are lacking in these lines, 
and this is the order we find in any American school in the 
country, or indeed, in the consideration of individuals in 
the same family. The problem of education is to discover 
the strong mental traits of the Indian and train and edu- 
cate these so that they may be put into use. One of the 
Indian chiefs who attended the great celebration at Has- 
kell two years ago said of Indians, “We have brains; tell 
us how to use our brains.” The problem of education is 
the training of those things which will quicken the intelli- 
gence and prepare for vocational life; this should not be a 
mere mass play in education, a gesture toward a little 
learning, but a thoroughgoing, practical training with great 
discrimination as to individual needs. 

There is an increasing desire for education manifested 
by Indians, particularly by the children, though the atti- 
tude of mind of adults is changing toward universal edu- 
cation of the latter. Forty years ago there were compara- 
tively few local schools end it was difficult to persuade the 
parents to allow their children to go away to a distant 
school to learn “white man’s ways.” Except in remote 
tribes this condition no longer exists and the larger schools 
are crowded. Yet all that is being done for them now 
brings to light more clearly than ever, how can the life of 
the Indian fit into the life and civilization of the white 
man? Just how to get at it he does not know; the govern- 
ment administration is trying to show him the way, but in 
doing so it has met with almost insurmountable difficulties. 

Tribal organization and life have been among the great 
obstacles to social assimilation. Yet had the condition 
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been fairly met the organized tribal life might have been 
made a powerful factor in changing the social status. The 
125 Indian tribes under Federal supervision are not only 
widely scattered, but of different degrees of civilization, 
some being quite far advanced, and others very much re- 
tarded. This in reality makes each tribe a distinct prob- 
lem; hence the attempt to organize this work from Wash- 
ington over a wide range of territory with so many differ- 
ent conditions is a difficult task. Again, the tribal organi- 
zation, which has been the means of preserving the Indian 
race, involves a system of organization and government so 
far different from the practices of our American govern- 
ment that the transition from the tribal to the democratic 
organization is very difficult to achieve. There is no closer, 
more compact, more conventional organization than that 
of the tribe. It is built primarily upon family relationship, 
it is controlled by customs founded largely on religious be- 
liefs and superstitions, and the authority of its rulers is 
supreme, yet in some respects the Indian has more individ- 
ual liberty than is found in our democracy. One of the 
theories that has been in vogue for a number of years is 
that the tribal organization should be broken up, and the 
Indian should pass from the ethnic or family control into 
the localized government control, taking the individual 
Indian from a close family relationship and giving him an 
individual relationship to more than 117,000,000 people. 
Undoubtedly, this is the ideal of our democracy, but it is 
confronted with insurmountable difficulties. The Indian 
family life should be improved, protected, and retained. 
Much has been attempted to improve the family and 
general socia! status of the Indians. Medical science has 
been fighting trachoma, tuberculosis, and other diseases. 
But a more extended and efficient method must be adopted 
before these diseases are brought under control. Special 
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tribal income dispensed among the members. 










social workers, field agents, and nurses have been em- 
ployed to ameliorate distressing conditions. These efforts, 
well begun, have been of service, but must be carried fur- 
ther. Yet, as stated, the problem of making the Indian 
self-sufficient with independent initiative is still unsolved. 
Something else must be done to substitute gradually a 
changed political relationship for the close family organi- 
zation of the tribe. It cannot be done by the force of law, 


It can 


only be done by a long training and slow assimilation by 
the Indians of the best qualities of the American home. 
Generations will pass before it is fully accomplished. 
Attempts have been made to divide the tribal lands and 
give each individual an allotment in fee simple after his 
capability has been determined by a commission. Up to 
date, while attended with some notable successes, 
been a failure. Some of the lands chosen were poor and 
would not yield a living with the best tillage. Some of the 
lands were rich, but the Indians did not know how to make 
them yield an income. Some of the allotments were made 
because the Indian wanted a place for freedom of action, 
doing a little hunting, fishing, perhaps a little farming, 
but living his own life in his own way. Left to themselves 
the great majority of Indians do not want individual allot- 
ment of land, but prefer to have their rights vested in the 
tribal organization, and their part of the tribal income paid 
in cash, rather than to take the responsibility of earning 
an income themselves from the farms. The tribal lands 
are frequently leased for oil, grazing, or farming, and the 


this has 


A large 


number of the demands for individual allotment are in- 
spired by white men who want the Indians to own their 
own property so that they can trade them out of it. So 
here we are met at once with one of the difficulties in carry- 
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ing out the ideal of making the Indians independent, self- 
supporting citizens among other citizens of the United 
States. 

The economic situation, is of course, primary in the 
whole matter. The food quest essentially comes first with 
the backward races as well as the more civilized. The In- 
dians have a good deal of tribal property with a relatively 
small amount of individual property, but the income in 
proportion to the property is small, its earning capacity 
not having been put to proper use. The schools are at- 
tempting to educate the Indians for an independent eco- 
nomic life. In this way they have succeeded to some ex- 
tent, but they cannot solve the problem of the competition 
of the American Indian with the white race. 

The school at Haskell Institute in Lawrence, Kansas, 
has been to a certain extent a model institution under able 
educational leadership, and has a record of great achieve- 
ment. Their graduates go into the government service 
where they show evidence of efficient training. Of 281 
graduates of Haskell during the four years, 1923-26, in- 
clusive, 32 are attending schools of higher education, 103 
are government employees, 49 are following vocations in 
private life, 12 are employed in miscellaneous occupations, 
4 are high school graduates with no vocation but at work, 
20 are girls that have married, 58 are unaccounted for, and 
3 are deceased. It would seem from this that nearly one- 
half of the graduates are still employed in government serv- 
ice. Many migrating Indians go away from the reserva- 
tions for employment, working chiefly in road construc- 
tion, engineering, transportation, agricultural, and stock 
raising pursuits. The Santa Fe Railway employs on an 
average of 90 Indians in and around their shops at Wins- 
low, many of the the jobs being skilled. The principal 
Indian foreman receives $265 a month; the pay of the 
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others averages 541% cents an hour. A smaller number of 
Indians are employed by the railway at Gallup. Of the 23 
reported, the average wage was 64% cents per hour. The 
Indians in this region are good workers. There are 12 men 
in the shops at Albuquerque. Their hourly wages range 
from 38% to 76 cents. Other Indians employed at Albu- 
querque get a rate on a monthly basis as high as $150. 

The general testimony is that the Indian worker is stead- 
ier in his work than the white man, but lacks initiative 
and ambition to get ahead. At least enough Indians have 
become independent of their tribe and entered into the eco- 
nomic ranks of workers of the United States as independ- 
ent citizens to demonstrate the possibility of their ability 
to maintain their independence as soon as education and 
changed situations will permit. 

The administrative difficulty lies in the attempt of the 
federal government to try to let go of the details of public 
education and turn the work over to the states. No doubt 
that the states are better calculated to do this, with a few 
exceptions of the great schools, like Haskell, which may be 
retained as higher educational institutions for the training 
of the teachers and vocational workers. But how to bring 
this about is a problem. It is bound up in the question of 
breaking down tribal relationships and making ownership 
of land in fee simple by the Indians and economic indi- 
vidual independence. The moment the Indians own their 
own property they will be assessed taxes, both state and 
national. The privilege of citizenship carries with it this 
responsibility. Comparatively few Indians would be able 
to meet the taxes on their land where taxation falls most 
heavily. The states are realizing the difficulty. Neverthe- 
less, there is a gradual trend toward the localization of 
education. 
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There always has been the tendency of the dominant 
race to consider itself superior and to ignore the backward 
race under its control, or else to consider it as inferior. 
That there is a racial difference between the white men 
and the Indian is true, just as there is a racial difference 
between the English and the Japanese, as races, but in 
handling questions of race it would be well that inferiority, 
superiority, and equality should be dropped from the vo- 
cabulary, and there should be instituted in their places dif- 
ferences in physical and mental traits. 

The attitude of the individuals of the dominant race, es- 
pecially those who come in contact with the educated In- 
dians is slowly changing for the better. It comes as much 
from the enlightenment of the members of the white race 
as from the changes taking place in the Indians. They ob- 
serve that the educated of the former who have adopted the 
customs, habits, and industries of modern civilization are 
not so different from the individuals of the white race as 
they had supposed. At least they realize that there are 
some Indians much better than some white people, also 
that the students in schools who make themselves attrac- 
tive by modern clothing and modern sanitation and who 
interest themselves in modern affairs are very interesting 
people. The race distance gradually disappears. Indeed, 
the race distance among tribes is greater than the race dis- 
tance between the educated Indian and the educated white 
man. One of the difficulties of the Indian problem is the 
wide difference in the character of races in traits and cul- 
ture. This makes necessary a different approach in the so- 
cialization of each tribe. 

Much of the treatment by administrators and educators 
on the basis that all Indians are alike has led to reducing 
education and social change to a formula. Recognized dif- 
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ferences of status and degree of culture are necessary in all 
attempted transformation of civilization. One of the 
means of the transformation of the Indian is through a 
modified race consciousness and leadership. The pride 
through race on his own ground, is strong, but in the face 
of the power of a dominant political and industrial group 
an inferiority sense arises which must be overcome. There 
is a tendency of the Indian to feel his own individual 
worth, to do things for himself, and to assume group re- 
sponsibility. 

In relation to the administration of the Indian service, 
a congress has been managed by white people who 
treated them as wards, organized their affairs, telling 
them what to do, and then by expressions and resolutions 
saying what is best forthem. It is the old story of the dan- 
ger of trying to help people without doing them an injury. 
Gradually the help of the helpless by the strong leads to 
the perpetuation of institutionalism and parentalism until 
these are accepted by both parties as the regular mode of 
procedure. 

Wapato worked his way through the Wenatchee high 
school and subsequently through Willamette University, 
taking a course of law in the latter institution. He made 
a strong thrust for the independence of the Indian in the 
right way. He wants a determining group activity built 
on group consciousness. That is, instead of spending their 
time talking about what the Indians have suffered at the 
hands of the white man, he wants them to do something 
for themselves. This is a practical illustration of what the 
Indian must do to obtain independence and the social sta- 
tus due him. This is an attitude long hoped for by thought- 
ful people interested in his development. However, it is 
a long journey before the great body of the Indians cease 
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to become the children of the government and become in- 
dependent American citizens. In time it will be accom- 
plished. Some tribes are ready now, others soon will be, 
and still others, more backward, are far from being ready 
for independence. 

After years of experimentation, we have arrived at the 
greatest problem of all, which must be faced at once, the 
problem of making independent citizens of the Indians, 
the development of economic activity, insuring to the In- 
dian all the privileges and benefits of our government and 
civilization, and getting him to bear his share of the re- 
sponsibility of such privilege of citizenship and civilization. 
On an average, we may say that the Indian is ready to ac- 
cept this proposition, but the white man must tell him “how 
to use his brains” in order to make the proposition effec- 
tive. Somehow, while there are a number directly inter- 
ested in Indian affairs who have been intelligent and wise 
in seeing the importance and difficulties of the problem, 
the great majority have felt that the management of the 
Indian is an inferior subject of no great vital importance, 
but the time has come when the government should make 
a more thoroughgoing work of the Indian service or drop 
it and let the Indians strictly alone in their own way, let- 
ting them die out, or become pauperized if they cannot 
keep up with the struggle. 

Traditional public opinion still lingers to an astounding 
degree. It has obtained such a fixity during long years 
that it is difficult to modify it. Those interested in the 
education of the Indians, in connection with the schools, 
and some in connection with the administration at Wash- 
ington are diligent in solving their problems. But those 
who are on the frontier, welfare workers, agents and super- 
visors, who are in close touch with the Indians at home 
realize more clearly the real status and the difficulties to 
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be met and overcome. More frequent meetings of workers 
and administrators in conferences would have a greater 
beneficial effect than the exploration of many commis- 
sions. They would increase the value of the service and 
build up a favorable public opinion. 





THE PROPOSED MEXICAN LABOR CODE 
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IN THE numerous revolutions which have from time to 
time rocked our southern neighbor, Mexico, the industrial 
situation has always been listed as one of the underlying 
causes. Industrial unrest has been so widespread and deep 
that it has continually baffled the many efforts of those 
leaders who clearly saw that industrial stabilization was a 
vital necessity before Mexico might become recognized as 
a dependable nation. It will be recalled that not so very 
many years ago Carranza had achieved a notable victory 
partly through his championing of organized labor’s de- 
mands, only to find that as president, his efforts on behalf 
of law and order were futile. Indeed, he, like his prede- 
cessors, found that he had much cause to fear organized 
labor, and finally was forced to use his army to put down 
labor demonstrations. Though Mexico has had a com- 
paratively peaceful era since, the present proposed labor 
code brings evidence that the industrial problem is still a 
disturbing element to a peaceful Mexico. It is therefore a 
matter of vital concern, and the framers of the code believe 
that their plan will bring to the total Mexican social situa- 
tion that stability which will permit Mexico to regard it- 
self with dignity and pride. 

The proposed code of laws championed by organized la- 
bor and its supporters has two principal objectives, namely: 
the establishment of juridical rules which will govern the 
relations between employers and workers; and the legal 
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regulation of the conditions under which work must be 
performed. The code proposes to affect all workers and 
employers, including the State, whenever it manages com- 
panies or services which by their nature could be in charge 
of private interests. One of the most striking articles is the 
obligation imposed upon every citizen to learn a trade, 
craft, or profession which is to be practiced in the republic 
for at least a year by said citizens. This provision will at 
once remind one of the wise old Sir Thomas More’s de- 
scription of the occupational requirements on his mythical 
Utopian island. It really would be a good thing if a na- 
tion could actually put such a provision into practice, for 
the dignity of labor might then be more readily respected 
by every one regardless of social status. Another construc- 
tive provision aims to prohibit the establishment of stores 
for the sale of alcoholic liquors within the area of a work 
or industrial center. These two articles are in themselves 
in the nature of testimonials to two great defects of the 
Mexican workman, disinclination to work, and intoxi- 
cation. 

Security for both employer and employee is to be at- 
tained by the recognition of the validity of labor contracts 
which may be made either by individuals or groups of em- 
ployers or employees. Through the provisions of the pro- 
posed labor contracts, the Mexican government will un- 
dertake to protect the workers by limiting the working day 
to eight hours, by prohibiting unhealthy and dangerous 
work for women and minors under sixteen, the latter be- 
ing limited to a six-hour day, by recognizing an equity 
wage for work of equal efficiency, regardless of nationality, 
age or sex, by the establishment of minimum wage pro- 
visions, and by the prohibition of the installation of com- 
pany stores. Free employment agencies are to be inaugu- 
rated by the nation, and four national holidays are to be 
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rest days, while there are to be guarantees of annual vaca- 
tions, ranging from a period of four days for one contin- 
uous year of service to twelve days for five years of service. 
These provisions represent the maturity of international 
thought upon the welfare and protection of the industrians. 
Complete recognition is accorded the organized labor 
movement by the provision that a labor contract may be 
made with a syndicate of workers, and that the payment of 
wages may be made to the syndicate which in turn will pay 
the workers. This is, in effect, a part of the plan of the 
English Guild Socialists who advocate the procedure as a 
means of abolishing the stigma of the wage-system. The 
minimum wage article assigns the fixing of the wage scales 
to special commissions which are to be. made of an equal 
number of representatives of workers and of employers in 
each municipality. These commissions shall be subordi- 
nated to a central board of conciliation and arbitration of 
the respective state in which is located the municipality. 
Among the obligations placed upon employers are those 
demanding hygienic and safe working conditions, com- 
fortable workers’ dwellings, preferential hiring of unionized 
workers and Mexicans, workmen’s compensation provi- 
sions, and the establishment of elementary schools for 
workers’ children. These are, in the light of present condi- 
tions, very high hurdles to jump, especially at one time, 
and it may be that the entire code’s chances of success 
may be weakened considerably by the insistence on all of 
these provisions without compromise. The obligations of 
the workers are likewise formulated, and include those, of 
rendering a good day’s work for a good day’s pay, of sub- 
mitting disputes to arbitrators and abiding by the decisions 
or awards, and by definitely following out the code’s in- 
structions for the proper mode of withdrawal from the job. 
Significant for the United States employer of temporary 
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Mexican labor is that article which provides that a deposit 
or guarantee of payment must be made so that the return 
of the worker and his family into Mexico may be assured 
upon the expiration of the term of employment. 

It is also proposed to settle the agrarian problem by de- 
fining the rights and duties of three classes of peons, rural, 
leaseholding, and share working, as well as those of the ag- 
ricultural employer. 

The right to strike is defined and fully recognized, but 
the objects are limited to the demands of the workers with 
respect to the fulfillment of the provisions of the code by 
employers. Violence is expressly denied, and furthermore, 
a notification of the intention to strike must be filed at 
least six days in advance of the actual strike with the Gen- 
eral Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, which may 
decide that the proposed strike shall not be effected. On 
the other hand, lockouts are defined and legally recognized 
only when excessive production demands that there shall 
be a cessation of work in order to maintain prices within 
a limit permitting profit. Like strikes, these must have the 
sanction and approval of the General Board. At this point, 
the code is slightly overbalanced in favor of the workers 
and will no doubt meet with strenuous opposition on the 
part of the employing interests. The conclusion is forced 
upon the reader that whatever the merits of the code for 
Mexico, and there are many, the code will meet with a 
huge obstacle in the shape of a great frontal attack by pow- 
erful foreign interests already entrenched in Mexico.’ 


1 Recent newspaper dispatches indicate that the Code now before the Mexican 
Congress, is meeting with strenuous opposition on the part of the great industrial 
interests. The American and British mining companies have added their protests 
to that of the Mexican mining industries, declaring that but five of the many articles 
of the law if enacted would alone cause a 34% per cent increase in production, and 
eventually would result in a wholesale suspension of work. The same interests have 
declared against the preferential employment of union men. Article VIII which 
would have compelled every able citizen to learn a trade, art, or profession has 
been rejected, while, Article VII, prohibiting the employment of strikebreakers in 
cases of legal declaration of strikes, has been approved by the Mexican Chamber 


of Deputies. 
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The remainder of the code is concerned with the work- 
men’s compensation acts, including the formulation of 
specific awards for injuries and industrial diseases, and 
with those provisions which establish and define the duties 
of those organizations to be formed for administrative pur- 
poses. It may be said that the code represents a rather 
complete embodiment of what organized labor desires for 
the individual workers under its protection. One could 
hardly say that the demands are unjustifiable. Whether 
the Mexican worker would be able to take the leap at one 
fell swoop would depend much not only upon his industrial 
leadership, but upon the astute political leadership in the 
republic and its influence over the great employing inter- 
ests. Change and development toward an ideal goal ought 
to come about only very gradually, each advancing step 
to be made only after the immediately preceding steps have 
been carefully and securely laid. At any rate, here are all 
the steps formulated, and a wise selection of the first basic 
ones will materially aid in the final accomplishment of the 
entire program. 
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TuIs PIECE of investigation is submitted in the sincere 
belief that the measurement of attitudes constitutes one 
of the most important fields for social research. Only very 
recently have sociologists attempted to develop methods 
of quantitative measurement of social phenomena. Of 
course, such efforts will continue in their intensity and ex- 
tensiveness, for the increasing complexity of our modern 
life, both urban and rural, will open fields of unlimited 
research possibilities. Thus far the most outstanding prob- 
lem confronting this type of investigation is the establish- 
ment of units and ranges for such measurement. Econo- 
mists, psychologists, and educators, however, have derived 
means of objective measurement in their respective fields. 
Therefore, there is no reason why sociologists cannot ob- 
tain results just about as valid and reliable. Naturally 
some of the investigations will point the way clearer than 
others. These will be purged and modified by various 
minds. Only by the means of elimination, on the basis of 
the survival of the fittest, may we expect to arrive at per- 
fected methods of objective measurement of social phe- 
nomena. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


For a number of years the attention and efforts of those 
interested in rural life have been concentrated largely on 
the problems of the older people on the farm. Just re- 
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cently, however, there has sprung up a realization of the 
important role young teachers will play in the fortunes of 
rural America. It is the purpose of this study to ascertain 
within a limited scope and among a limited number of per- 
sons something of what prospective young teachers are 
thinking, and what attitudes they have developed towards 
rural life. The study also aims to discover to what extent 
a few of the fundamental environmental factors influences 
such attitudes, and to measure them objectively. 


GENERAL SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


Geographically the study applies to four teacher training 
institutions in the state of North Carolina. These institu- 
tions will be designated as A, B, C, D. Two of them are 
located in the heart of the mountains of Western North 
Carolina. One of the two is located in the open country ; 
the other in a-town of about 30,000 population. They are 


about sixty miles apart. Of the remaining two, one is lo- 
cated in the central part of the State in a city of about 
20,000 population ; the other in the eastern part of the State 
in a town of about 7,000 population. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


The study was made possible through the unstinted and 
wholehearted cooperation of the department heads of rural 
sociology and rural education in the four institutions in- 
vestigated. A batch of mimeograph questionnaires was 
mailed to each department head with the request that each 
young woman member of their respective classes be sub- 
mitted one to fill out. 

Since the information from these young women was to 
be used as the basis of study, every precaution was taken 
to insure reliability. For instance, the students were not 
asked to place their names on the questionnaires. In this 
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way each participant could feel free to give full sway to the 
expression of her thoughts. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


In order to ascertain quantitatively the reaction of these 
young women towards their environment, replies were ob- 
tained from 346 of them, all of college rank, to the follow- 
ing questionnaire. These people ranged in age from 16 
to 35 years, and came from five different states, about 75 
per cent, however, coming from North Carolina. 

At the outset they were requested to rank the following 
three occupational types of men in order of their marriage 
preference: 

1. Business Man. 2. Professional Man. 3. Farmer. 


TaB_eE I 


First Second Third 
Choice Choice Choice 


Business Man 94 208 44 
Professional Man 84 39 
Farmer 51 263 


According to Table I, two facts are evident: (1) the 
overwhelming rejection of the farmer, and (2) the major- 
ity vote in favor of the professional and business man. As 
a consequence, the first fact was selected as a problem for 
study. What is the attitude of these prospective young 
women teachers towards country life? Can it be meas- 
ured? And, too, what factors of their social environment 
affect this attitude? Is there a close correlation between 
each of these environmental factors and their attitude? 

They were next asked, among other questions, to check 
only one of the following statements :* 

1 The method and procedure of this study was obtained from Prof. W. G. Binne- 


weis’s study entitled: “A Method of Studying Rural Social Distance.” See his 
article, Journal of Applied Sociology, January-February, 1926, pp. 239-242. 
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. I would prefer to marry a farmer. 

. I would prefer to live on a farm. 

. I would prefer to spend most of my time in the country. 
. I would prefer to spend my vacations in the country. 

. I would prefer to go to the country only once in a while. 
. I do not prefer the country at all. 


These six statements are ranked in order of their increas- 
ing “social distance” from rural life. For instance, “I 
would prefer to marry a farmer” suggests a closer sympa- 
thy for country life than “I would prefer to live on a farm,” 
or “I would prefer to go to the country only once in a 
while,” Of course, the “distance” between the statements 
may not be uniform, but that there is a difference is the 
consensus of opinion, according to the findings of Binne- 
wies.” 

If, then, following the suggestion of Bogardus,* we arbi- 
trarily weight these six statements by assigning to the first 
the arithmetical value of 1, to the second 2, and so on, val- 
uing the final statement as 6, we have a measure of in- 
creasing distance from which an index may be derived that 
will indicate the social distance of this particular group. 

The distribution of the replies received were as follows: 


Taste II 


No. Replies 
6 


. I would prefer to marry a farmer 

. I would prefer to live on a farm 

. I would prefer to spend most of my time 
in the country 

. I would prefer to spend my vacations in the country_105 

. I would prefer to go to the country 
only once in a while 

. I do not prefer the country at all 


2 Thid. 
3 See his article, Journal of Applied Sociology, March-April, 1925. 
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If now the number of replies to each statement be mul- 
tiplied by the weight for that statement and the sum of 
the whole divided by the total number of replies, we will 
obtain the quotient 4.01, the arithmetic mean, which may 
be regarded as the rural social distance index for the entire 
group. Following the same statistical procedure, the rural 
social distance index may be derived for each of the four 
teacher training institution groups, which are as follows: 


ON a 3.20 
a 3.89 
RE Ce ee 4.52 
| ht See 5.00 


It may be interesting as well as significant to recall that 
School “A” is located in the open country, where the situa- 
tion is typically rural in every respect. The enrollment, 
however, is composed of students who come from city, 
town, village, and open country. 

Referring to Table II, we cannot escape the assumption 
that a majority of these young prospective teachers have 
indicated a preference for town and city life, magnifying 
its attractions, while often picturing the life of the rural 
folk as something from which to escape. To draw upon 
the facts represented by the figures, 30.4 per cent of the 
entire group preferred “to spend only their vacations in 
the country”; 37.5 per cent “preferred to visit the country 
only occasionally,” while 3.5 per cent “did not prefer the 
country at all.” In short, 71.4 per cent of the entire group 
investigated were, for one reason and another, prejudiced 
toward rural life. There were, however, 28.6 per cent of 
the entire group which idealized rural life, minimizing its 
undesirable features. It is obvious, then, that there is a 
divergence in the attitudes of this group regarding the rela- 
tive attractions of rural and urban life. This divergence 
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may be accounted for in terms of the temperament, envi- 
ronment, and experience of the persons concerned. An 
examination of Table III will reveal the fact that those 
of the group who were “born and reared in the country” 
have a shorter rural social distance than any other part 
of the entire group. It is also interesting to note that the 
rural social distance indices increase as the size of the town 
or city increases. Further observation of the same table, 
column B and C, reveals that those who were “born in the 
country and moved to town” have a greater rural social 
distance than those who were “born in the town and after- 
wards moved to the country.” In practically every case 
the person moving from country to town or from town to 
country did so just at the beginning or during early ado- 
lescence. This fact was not only true of the entire group, 
but also of each of the four individual institutions. Only 
a tentative conclusion may be drawn: Those who moved 
away from “country to town” did so when the country 
was lacking in the modern conveniences that it possesses 
today ; for only just recently have the rural sections in our 
State taken to such conveniences as electric lights, sewer- 
age, telephones, etc. It is true that the older people not 
only considered such conveniences as feminine but an in- 
dication of sheer laziness on the part of those possessing 
them. It may be true, too, that they moved away from 
the country when rural life was undergoing a period of 
severe economic depression. On the other hand, the move- 
ment from city and town to the village and country is a 
comparative recent tendency, and those who have been 
and are following this tendency find or may have acquired 
modern conveniences for eliminating the drudgery and 
monotony of rural life such as the first discussed group 
never knew. 
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Taste III 
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1. I would prefer to marry a farmer..__- + 0 0 0 1 0 
2. I would prefer to live on a farm_.....24 3 2 2 1 0 
3. I would prefer to spend most 
of my time on the farm___.__---- 45 5 8 3 1 1 
4. I would prefer to spend my 
vacations in the country___..-..__53 21 2 14 8 6 
5. I would prefer to go to the 
country only once in a while_.___- 12 19 6 28 40 26 
6. I do not prefer the country at all___. 1 2 0 2 2 3 
5 | Le ee ree 139 50 18 49 53 31 
Rurat Sociat Distance INnpEx_---~-- 3.35 424 366 431 4.71 4.86 


It may also be interesting to know whether those who 
have received their elementary and high school education 
in rural schools have a greater or lesser rural social dis- 
tance than those who have received this same type of edu- 


cation in town and city schools. 


Taste LV 


TYPE OF SCHOOL ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 


EDUCATION REC’D 
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Applying the same statistical procedure of Table III to 
columns A, B, C, and D of Table IV, we find that the rural 
social indices range from 3.11, column A, to 4.30 in column 
D. That is, the indices increase in proportion as the place 
of receiving the elementary and high school education 
changes from a small country school to a city type of 
school. In short, those who received their preliminary ed- 
ucational training in strictly rural schools indicate a much 
closer sympathy for rural life than those who received the 
same type of education in large town and city schools. 
This same tendency of index ratios was apparent in each 
of the four individual institutions investigated. 

Again, according to Table IV, the rural social distance 
indices indicate that the type of school attended has a 
decided influence on the attitude of these young people to- 
ward rural life. The question might be asked: “What do 
you mean by the school as an influencing factor on the atti- 
tude of this group?” It would include, of course( social 
contacts, the attitude of teachers in the particular school 
towards rural life, the location of the school, the type of 
building, equipment, and the subject-matter and methods, 
etc. And, again, it may be asked: “How do you know that 
you have anything but mere opinions, rather than atti- 
tudes?” There are probably loop-holes for just such criti- 
cisms. There is, however, a general consistency in almost 
every questionnaire form which would lead one to believe 
that in the large majority of cases each person was giving 
vent to her real feelings, beliefs, prejudices, antipathies, 
and understanding, which are the bases of attitudes. There- 
fore, whatever may be the influence of other more subtle 
and intangible factors this much is evident: Those who re- 
ceived their early education in schools of increasing urban 
experience and environment also indicated a greater social 
distance from rural life. As stated before, this tendency 
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also manifested itself in each of the four individual institu- 
tions as well as in the entire group; that is, in each case 
the rural social distance indices increased as the schools 
increased in the degree and intensity of urban experience 
and contacts. 


TABLE V 


TYPE OF SCHOOL FOR WHICH STUDENTS AE PREPARING TO TEACH 
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1. I would prefer to marry a farmer__..-----...---. 4 0 1 0 
2. I would prefer to live on the farm__..--..-._-_-- 7 18 6 1 
3. I would prefer to spend most of my 
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5. I would prefer to go to the 
country only once in a while__._.._.....-----_-- 1 9 64 44 
6. I do not prefer the country at all.........-....-- 0 1 3 5 
Winccotmunndem—> ee Ian 71 
Rurat Sociuat Distance Inpex--.-.------.----~-- 2.75 340 431 4.71 


After determining the attitude of the group toward rural 
life, and some of the most fundamental factors influencing 
this attitude, it would be quite natural for one to ask: 
“How does this attitude affect the group of prospective 
teachers in their preferences for teaching positions?” Of 
course, common sense would dictate an offhand conclu- 
sion that those whose sympathies are closer to rural life 
would choose teaching positions most intensive in their 
rural settings. Facts as revealed in Table V will support 
this conclusion ; that is, the part of the entire group having 
the smallest rural social distance index, which is 2.75, state 
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that they are “now preparing definitely to teach in small 
rural schools.” The part of the group having the second 
smallest rural social distance index state that they are defi- 
nitely preparing to teach in a large rural consolidated 
school, and so on, until finally, those who have the largest 
rural social distance index, which is 4.71, state that they 
are definitely planning to teach in a large town or city 
school. The same tendencies manifested themselves in 
each of the four individual teacher training institutions. 

Therefore, if we assume that a prejudice against rural 
life indicates a preference for village life (or some larger 
unit), the following conclusions may be drawn from the 
facts presented: 

1. The strongest advocates of urban life are the young 
women with no rural experience. 

2. The strongest advocates of rural life are the young 
women of no urban experience. 

3. There is a tendency for rural experience, however 
small, on the part of both village and small town young 
women, to increase their sympathy for rural life. 

4. There is a corresponding tendency for village and 
town experience, on the part of young rural women, to de- 
crease their sympathy for country life. 

5. Village and town experience seems to be more potent 
in drawing these young country women to the village and 
town than rural experience is in drawing young village and 
town women to the country. In other words, whenever 
these young women have had the opportunity to know both 
sides of the question from actual experience the attraction 
of the village and town is relatively stronger than the at- 
traction of the country. It appears as these young women 
gained more and more urban experience through increased 
patronage of village and town schools, and consequently, 
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other agencies of service, their preferences for rural life de- 
creased in proportion. 

6. In the choice of teaching positions the same tend- 
encies manifested themselves, namely: (a) those of the 
group who had had no urban experience would choose the 
strictly rural schools, (b) those who had had no rural ex- 
perience would choose the strictly urban schools, (c) those 
who had had both country and urban experience would 
choose village and small town schools. 








SOCIAL SITUATIONS AND RELIGIOUS 
ATTITUDES 


DOROTHY M. CALKINS 


Department of Child Welfare and Compulsory Education 
Los Angeles City Schools 


IN THIs sTUDy an attempt has been made to discover the 
relation between the social situations in which people have 
been placed and the attitudes they hold toward religion. 
To this end a total of one hundred and six interviews were 
taken. These interviews fell into five natural classifica- 
tion, based on the characteristics of the attitudes shown 
and the manner in which they arose. In the original study 
these five processes were treated in great detail, but here, 
space is too limited to admit of discussion of more than the 
major factors." A few excerpts from interviews will be 
given to show the character of the material dealt with. 

1. The first grouping is that in which the social situa- 
tions presented stimuli and naturally evoked responses 
favorable toward religion. Here the early environment was 
such that the child became oriented religiously, the domi- 
nating stimuli being the acts and attitudes of the parents, 
who were themselves religious. The resultant behavior 
patterns tended to be formed along the same lines. Hab- 
its of religious observance were formed by imitation of the 
acts and attitudes of the parents, who, in every case, were 
desirous that their children be brought up to know God 
and to participate in worship of Him. They were taught 


1 This paper is based on a master of arts thesis prepared at the University of 
Southern California. 
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to pray and to go to church; the parents set an example 
for the children to adopt through activity programs. The 
parents put into practice the precepts they preached. Every 
responsive tendency in favor of religion was encouraged, 
negative responses were discouraged, and so, a general di- 
rection of development was maintained. 

The influences started at home continued. Associates 
were like-minded and group approval and interaction 
strengthened bonds already formed. 

My parents were religious and saw to it that I received proper 
instruction in all that pertained to these matters. We had family 
worship and grace at meals and my mother taught me to pray. As 
soon as I was old enough I was taken to Sunday School and, from 
then on, I have always taken part in religious activities. As I look 
back on my religious life I can see how fortunate I have been in the 
influences brought to bear in my home and by my associates. Every- 
thing tended to strengthen and develop my religious consciousness. 
Teachers, preachers, relatives, friends, and, in college, professors and 
religious organizations lent a helpful influence.? 


It is significant to note that in these cases there was very 
little coercion. 

As they grew older childhood’s naive notions gradually 
gave way to more mature concepts. There was no break 
and no conflict. In some cases home teachings had been 
sufficiently broad, and, in some the gap was bridged by 
teachers who recognized the difficulties that would be en- 
countered and paved the way. In other words, the social 
situations were such that old behavior patterns became 
modified but did not basically change. In a few cases the 
reason old behavior patterns continued to suffice was that, 
due to the temperament of the individual, the old bonds 
were so rigid that new ideas were not admitted and so there 


was no conflict. 


2 Interview No. 44. 
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2. Next we have those social situations which, at first, 
produced favorable religious attitudes, due to the dominant 
stimuli being religious in nature. Then totally different 
stimuli were brought to bear. Habitual responses were 
no longer adequate and conflict resulted. In these cases 
the home atmosphere was religious. Then associates whose 
experiences had molded them otherwise looked askance at 
these religious young people, and the latter, unconsciously 
seeking group approval, and shocked to find some who 


thought so differently, entered a period of conflict and 
doubt. 


After I went to college I encountered a different atmosphere. At 
home it was the natural thing to go to church and to be religious, 
but at college, they made fun of me because I attended all the serv- 
ices. After a time I began to wonder if they were right and my 
folks were a little “old fogey.” I still went to church but not quite 
as regularly. The next year things were worse. One of my sorority 
sisters made fun of me for joining the Volunteers. I had always 
wanted to be a missionary and I joined, but she pointed out to me 
that only “freaky kids” went in for that sort of thing. I had to 
admit that some of them in that group were peculiar and I began 
to believe that only queer people were especially religious. The 
result was that I gave up the Volunteers and dropped out of Sunday 
School.’ 


In other cases the conflict was caused by the sudden 
impact of new ideas against old. Childhood’s naive con- 
cepts needed reshaping, when scientific studies first were 
taken; and for a time, old ways of thinking failed and con- 
flict resulted. New bonds of association had to be formed 
since old modes of reaction no longer sufficed. 


Things went along as before, until about the third year of High 
School. I think the most crucial influence in my religious thinking 
was that produced by my taking General Science. I was intensely 


3 Interview No. 32. 
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interested in it and read all I could. Heretofore I had taken the 
Bible literally. I had had orthodox training and it came as a shock 
to realize that the Garden of Eden story could not possibly be true. 
My study of astronomy destroyed my idea of a Heaven situated 
up in the sky and, with that gone, my idea of immortality went, too. 
I had a complete change in my thinking and just about lost all 
religious consciousness.* 


Sometimes old ways failed because teachers deliberately 
set about to undermine religious beliefs, or the subjects 
they taught implicitly or explicitly attacked religion. 
Again, childhood’s training may have been narrow and in- 
elastic. The significance lies in the fact that new situa- 
tions arose in which old ways of reacting no longer sufficed. 

In these cases first accommodation, and finally assimi- 
lation of old ideas and of the new eventually took place. 
The old habits had been so deeply ingrained that the ind- 
vidual was not happy until he could again rest upon a re- 
ligious foundation. ‘There was a fluctuation between the 
new which did not satisfy because it was strange, and the 
old which was no longer adequate. When assimilation 
finally took place it was because a means of accepting the 
new and retaining the old was attained. A new element 
had been added which enabled him, unconsciously seeking 
a restoration of his former mental ease, to accept the new 
and yet let old behavior patterns dominate. This new 
element made synthesis possible, whereby a new pattern 
was formed which contained elements of the old and the 
new and yet enabled old trends, which were stronger and 
around which a complex of reactions was built, to deter- 
mine the direction of thinking. That the old should be 
stronger is natural from the very fact that the more trav- 
eled association paths may be, the more readily will we 
again fallintothem. In these cases the synthesizing agent 


4 Interview No. 20. 
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was sometimes the teacher who showed how old and new 
ideas were not incompatible; sometimes it was the individ- 
ual’s personal experience of God which furnished mystical 
support until new adjustments could be made; sometimes 
adjustments came through religious friends who helped 
those in conflict to gain some of their own attitudes, and 
sometimes it came through the study of philosophy which 
gave perspective to thinking. 

3. In the next group, like the others, early social situa- 
tions were such that favorable religious attitudes were pro- 
duced, but later stimuli were of such a nature that conflict 
continued or resulted in complete disorganization of the 
original behavior patterns. In one case it was the result 
of unsatisfied desires for response and recognition, desires 
which seemed to grow more intense when they continued 
ungratified. Rationalizing upon the situation this person 
came to attribute her social isolation to the fact that her 
father was a minister, and hence, through a process of 
transference, resentment was felt against religion itself. 
With unpleasantness associated with it, the resultant atti- 
tudes were antagonistic toward all things religious. 
Though at first religious this new trend of thinking col- 
ored all subsequent reactions.’ Another person came in 
contact with entirely new associates when she went away 
to boarding school. She was so dominated by the disap- 
proval which her group showed toward the church of which 
she was a member that the current of her thinking likewise 
changed, and although she had been religious as a child, 
she now became antagonistic. Here again is an emotional 
element based on the desire for group approval.® To an- 
other it came as a shock to find that religion was not as 
vital to his parents as he had supposed when he was a child. 


5 Interview No. 34. 
6 Interview No. 45. 
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Coming as it did at the age of adolescence, when ideals 
were becoming fixed, he too drifted in the opposite direc- 
tion.” The significance of the above cases lies in the fact 
that they show how an original favorable religious behav- 
tor pattern can be changed by an emotional element enter- 
ing in which tends to associate unpleasantness with that 
which was at first a natural and pleasant reaction. These 
people never regained their early attitudes because of the 
intensity of their emotional reaction and because they did 
not encounter social situations which would counteract the 
effect. 

4. Next there are those social situations which surround 
the child with religious stimuli so over-emphasized that, 
instead of the resultant responses being favorable, he tends 
to react against religion. The parents were so over-zealous 
in trying to make their children model Christians that they 
did not allow habits to develop gradually but constantly 
demanded certain reaction of piety and enthusiasm. De- 
fense mechanisms were set up, and, in every case, this re- 
sulted in the opposite reaction to that which was intended. 
Where suppression of questions and natural cravings for 
expression were accompanied by coercion, the child was 
made permanently antagonistic to religion. 


I had church and religion forced down my throat when I was a 
little girl. My folks were very devout and made me go to church 
and Sunday School, and, when I got older, saw to it that I took part 
in church work. I was helpless to resist. Inwardly I rebelled but 
I went on with my church work just the same. Sometimes I brought 
my problems and questions to my parents but they promptly 
squelched me. All I could see in religion was a series of dont’s.” 
My father and mother were the kind who could take things on faith 
because they were taught todo so. They could take religious dogma 
and believe in it but I had to have things explained. I have come to 


7 Interview No. 11. 
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the place now where I have decided to live my life the best I know 
how and let religion go.® 


Thus, in contradistinction to those cases in which a reli- 
gious home atmosphere developed the religious nature of 
the child, these homes, by over-emphasis, tended to quench 
any such tendencies. 

5. Every stimulus brings forth its appropriate response, 
modified, of course, by conditioning factors, and hence, it 
follows that where social situations contain no religious 
stimuli, there will be no religious behavior patterns built 
up. In those cases where there was no religion in the home, 
the person remained uninterested throughout life, unless 
later influences gave a new direction to thinking. Some- 
times this was through suffering and the resultant need 
for some Ultimate explanation. Sometimes, in later life, 
contact was made with religious people who made it a 
point to awaken interest. When a person succeeded it 
was because he had started a new line of reasoning, so that 
new interpretations and values were discovered. This was 
possible when the previous experiences of the person were 
such that the new meanings fitted in with that which had 
gone before. It has been said that every stimulus brings 
forth its appropriate response, so it is only trite to say that 
every response must have its appropriate stimulus Never- 
theless, it may be emphasized that, unless the social situ- 
ations were such that they called forth religious responses, 
religion remained a thing apart. 


This study has brought to attention the part played by 
social situations in shaping religious attitudes. Though 
modified in part by temperament and natural tendencies, 
religious attitudes are apparently not fortuitous but are at 
least in part the product of social situations. 


8 Interview No. 8. 





PUBLIC DANCE HALLS IN A SMALL CITY* 


ELON H. MOORE 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 


THE DIFFERENCES between Gopher Prairie and Chicago 
are more largely those of degree than of quality. The 
problems of poverty, isolation, child exploitation, and hous- 
ing are present in each place. Why we are often led to be- 
lieve that they exist only in the larger community is that 
there they are of such dimensions that they become the sub- 
ject of editorial, survey report, and book. In Gopher Prai- 
rie they have so blended themselves with village economy 
and have become so much a part of the accustomed picture 
that few observe therein phenomena of social significance. 
Actually many instructors in social science have shared 
this view, eyeing eagerly the vacancies occurring in colleges 
located in the larger cities where they hope to find labora- 
tory facilities. Is this assumption wholly warranted? The 
poor evidence the same difficulty or indifference in respect 
to paying their rent in Ann Arbor as in Detroit, the delin- 
quent child presents much the same problems in Madison 
as in Milwaukee, and the mayor of Urbana recently an- 
nounced in true Chicago style that he always “takes care” 
of his political friends. 

The few studies made of the commercialized dance hall 
have been confined largely to a few metropolitan centers. 


1 Bureau Publication 189, The Public Dance Halls, Their Regulation and Place 
in the Recreation of Adolescence, by Ella Gardner, has come from the press after 
this manuscript was submitted for publication. The study covers the legislative 
regulations of the various states and studies in detail the administration of dance 
hall regulations in fifteen cities of the country. It is put out by the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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Aside from a possible half dozen surveys and aside from 
a few divines whose denunciations have been more emo- 
tional than thought provoking, the subject is almost void 
of discussion. Our literature almost neglects this institu- 
tion. In the scientific journals and general periodicals 
only occasional attempts are made to interpret the public 
dance and to analyze its functions. The very fact that it 
is an institution and that it fits itself into the social econ- 
omy of the community or larger center has doubtless de- 
layed attempts at adequate analysis. Like the family and 
the state many people accept it as a natural part of our 
life hardly without thought and almost without question. 


I 


THE DANCE HALLS 


The following analysis is that of the commercialized 
dance halls in a mid-western university town of 35,000. 
For much of the material contained herein, I am indebted 
to three graduate students,’ all former students of mine. 
In fact, this study might well appear under our joint au- 
thorship. For convenience we will name the city College- 
town, which is fictitious, as will be the other names em- 
ployed. The commercialized dance halls of Collegetown 
are four in number. All of these are located in the down 
town districts and serve both student and non-student 
groups. The halls present none of the elaborate appoint- 
ments of many of the commercialized halls of the metro- 
politan center. One is almost barnlike in its interior drab- 
ness. The major interest of the investigators was in the 
social values presented by the institution rather than in its 
legal aspects. In regard to the latter, however, it is worthy 
of notice that in but one hall was any police supervision 


2 Libby Galst, Stanley Rose, and Leonard Shanhouse. 
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found and that state regulations concerning ventilation, 
toilet arrangements, and presence of prostitutes and intox- 
icated persons were only casually observed or enforced. 
Boys and girls under sixteen came unchaperoned and were 
admitted without protest. Each hall was visited on three 
different occasions. On each occasion the investigators 
mingled freely on the floor with the other patrons as well 
as observing them and conversing with them from “Wall- 
flower” positions. In all the halls women were admitted 
free while an admission charge was made of the male pa- 
trons. The halls varied greatly as to clientele and condi- 
tions. Hall A was exceptionally clean and well regulated. 
It was the only hall where police supervision was found. 
No one was observed to be under the influence of liquor. 


The patrons were mostly town men with few college students 
present. The women ranged from high school girls, who were least 


discriminating, to married women, domestics, and waitresses. There 
were no professional prostitutes present, although M. N., an ama- 
teur “charity girl” was there each time the place was visited. The 
type of dancing was unusually fine; there was little or no obvious 
vulgarity; the music was not wild and noisy. In fact, this place was 
by far the best that was visited. 


Hall B, reached only after climbing three dark flights 
of stairs, presented a marked contrast to Hall A. The hall 
was filthy and the ventilation and sanitation were miser- 
able. The patrons included many town hoodlums and the 
women were of a lower type. Many young boys were loaf- 
ing around smoking. While no liquor was sold, many were 
under its influence. There were no supervisors and the 
patrons danced as vulgarly and obscenely as they wished. 

Hall C is under the auspices of a Fraternal Order. 
Dances are given to finance the club. 
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The room in which the dance is held is of good size and is illumi- 
nated by two red lights in the center of the hall. These are covered 
by decorations so the lighting results in a dull red haze. Chairs are 
lined up against the walls. The orchestra of seven pieces is situated 
in one corner of the room. The leader appears to be a hard boiled 
woman, about thirty-five years old, who sings in a loud raucous 
voice. The washrooms are small and dirty; the ventilation is very 
poor. 

As soon as the girls enter, they go to the chairs lined along the 
walls. When the music starts the men begin to circulate around, 
walking by each woman and critically examining her. If she meets 
with the observer’s approval, he takes her arm and asks her to 
dance. If, after the music is half finished, a girl is waiting, she takes 
things into her own hands. Two girls begin to dance in an exceed- 
ingly vulgar manner, they twist and turn their bodies, wriggling and 
writhing as to call attention to themselves. Some fellows break in 
on them, and for the rest of the evening they are popular. 

The majority of girls were high school girls ranging from fifteen 
years and upwards. There were also waitresses and shop girls. The 
majority of the men were college students—only a few town men 
were present. Many intoxicated persons were present. Several local 
prostitutes were in the crowd; there were also two from another 
town, not soliciting trade until they danced with the men. They 
then tried to make advances in a guarded manner. 

A lack of supervision was striking. In spite of a bouncer being 
present, the dancing was rowdy and even obscene. He would stay 
in a lighted part of the room where he was most conspicuous and 
thus easily avoided. 


Hall D presented music and dancing of the barn dance 
type. 


Patrons ranged from babies in their mothers’ arms to old men and 
women of sixty and seventy. Everyone participated in the dances 
such as the schottische, the circle fox-trot and the waltz. The dance 
hall appears to serve a definite purpose. It is a gathering place for 
the farmers and their relatives who gather here for their social activ- 
ities. There were also some army men from Shotwell and one or 
two town prostitutes. Nevertheless, the conduct was such as could 
be found at any barn dance; everyone seemed to know everyone 
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else. No supervision other than their own moral and social code was 
necessary. No college men were present. 


II 


THE PATRONS 


Into these halls come many types seeking many ends. 
There are those fascinated by the promise of a thrill, col- 
lege boys whose purpose is to “sow wild oats,” high school 
girls and boys in search of sophistication, the repressed 
and inhibited conventional grundies, and frustrated women 
who seek expression in Bohemianism. The majority, how- 
ever, are not cases requiring social therapy. They find 
here a means of social contact. Here they may mingle 
freely with others in an emotionally charged atmosphere. 
Here they satisfy the basic desire for response—for some 
intimate relationship either with one sex or the other, no 
matter how temporary it may be. The domestic can here 
escape from the servant class and become a woman who 
has an attraction for men. Stimulated by primitive music, 
the dim lights, the hot dance air, she can forget herself and 
find satisfaction in the arms of some man, either an ac- 
quaintance or stranger. These contacts are usually tem- 
porary; the patron desiring not reality but escape from 
reality. Thus Collegetown differs little from New York 
where “driven to the halls in their desperate attempt to 
squeeze a little pleasure out of life, they also seem domi- 
nated by another motive, entirely normal, but to them, at 
least unconscious, the desire for men friends, which implies 
marriage.”® 

While these types are not all inclusive, they are repre- 
sentative. There is another type which must be men- 
tioned, namely, the prostitute. One or more were seen at 


3 Survey, 52:458. 
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each of the halls, although Halls B and C drew the largest 
number. Special attention was given to this group, not 
because prostitutes present any greater uniformity than 
members of any other occupational class but to determine 
what relationship if any existed between the public dance 
halls and the agencies of prostitution within the city. 

Without doubt the contact on the dance hall floor pro- 
vides an erotic stimulation which leads certain of the male 
patrons to visit one of the four known houses of prostitu- 
tion in Collegetown. In several cases the committee con- 
cluded that the men came to the dance to secure this stim- 
ulus. This function is age old, dancing often serving as 
an adjunct to sexual stimulation among many primitive 
people. With them it was undisguised, with modern peo- 
ple the purpose is avowedly less open. 

While there is no evidence that the dance hall operator 
is directly interested in the business of prostitution, he does 
not evict the well known professionals who frequent his 
hall. Further, many students find here the opportunity to 
be “wild,” a chance to escape from the moral and social 
limitations of campus behavior. They come because their 
inhibitions may be released; they offer and just as eagerly 
accept information as to where and who the town prosti- 
tutes are.* 

The women in the established houses do not find it nec- 
essary to frequent the dance halls, but for those known as 
charity and home girls the hall provides a most convenient 
place to make the acquaintances of possible patrons. Sev- 
eral of these girls were of high school age, among them 


4 Information regarding five agencies of prostitution were uncovered. Typical 
of these is Alice’s, a beer joint operated by two prostitutes of about twenty-two 
and thirty years of age respectively. They sell spiked beer and rotten gin. One 
has never been married, while the other is a divorcee. Both of them have had chil- 
dren. They have the services of a young man who acts as procurer and bouncer. 
The place was raided twice recently, but is again in full operation. 
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F., a girl who last year became a mother, but is again to 
be found in Hall C.° 


Another, Ethel, is a tall, overdeveloped, high school girl of about 
eighteen. She is a regular patron at Hall C whenever dances are 
held. She drinks excessively and is not very intelligent, offering her- 
self to anyone freely. Last year she contracted a venereal disease, 
for which she was hospitalized for several months. Since she has 
been released, she has returned to her rdéle as a “charity girl” to many 
of the students. 


III 


CONCLUSION 


The commercialized dance halls of Collegetown serve 
several purposes. For a great number of persons they pro- 
vide a release from repressions. This is true to the largest 
extent among college men who seek sex expressions in vul- 
gar forms. For a few girls they serve as an avenue toward 


monetary gain, for many they provide responses from one 
or more men. On the other hand, a hall like Hall D has a 
definite and more socializing function. In this case it 
offers amusement to a group which is better regulated be- 
cause of its own mores and conventions. This summary 
of the functions of the dance halls would be most unfair 
if it were not added that for a large number the hall fur- 
nishes the only easy contact where companionship with 
those of the opposite sex may be established on a plane of 
equality. 

As to the social control of the commercialized dance, 
legal sanctions have definite limitations. Effective prohi- 
bitions regarding suggestive dancing, intoxication, and 
prostitutes would provide for two of the halls, at least, a 
more wholesome appearance. Regulations of this nature 


5 The Blank Hotel serves as a place of assignment to which one may bring a 
girl or be provided one by the management. 
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cannot hope to touch those sequential activities carried 
on beyond the confines of the hall. In several larger cen- 
ters, a ray of hope appears in the attempts at educational 
leadership effected through the public matron. But the vul- 
garity and crassness of the dance hall, in part, reflects the 
current standards and objectives of the participating 
groups and, in part, is evidence of escape or rebellion of 
starved or incomplete personalities. To raise the current 
moral standards and objectives has become a matter of 
slow education and is not to be obtained through sanction. 
To provide opportunity for wholesome well-rounded de- 
velopment of personalities and the satisfying in normal 
ways of our fundamental desires, calls for a kind of knowl- 
edge not usually possessed by dance hall reformers. The 
institution itself may provide means of wholesome social 
contacts when the attitudes of those who frequent it are 
those of wholesome pleasure instead of clandestine, illicit 


release of repressions. 











WORLD CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


University of Southern California 


Nationa and international conferences afford unique 
pictures of world affairs. They reveal the ways in which 
national problems are international, how the nations are 
interlocked, and how the complex world is one and insep- 
arable. First-hand data from the world centers of interest 
are presented which furnish opportunities for sociological 
consideration. 

At Riverside, California, there closed recently* the fifth 
session of the Institute of International Relations. It fol- 
lowed at an appropriate time-distance the third biennial 
session of the Institute of Pacific Relations.* Representa- 
tive delegates* from the Kyote Institute arrived at River- 
side in time to join with the delegates already assembled. 
In this way the Riverside Institute turned out to be two 
institutes in one. 

Reports from the Kyote conference, as well as from the 
Honolulu sessions,* indicate beyond doubt the social 
values in international discussions. At both of the afore- 
mentioned conferences a strangeness prevailed during the 
opening sessions, followed by disturbing if not alarming 
tensions, but these gave way not to agreement necessarily 


1 December 13, 1929. President R. B. von KleinSmid of the University of 
Southern California was the chancellor and main leader of the Institute. 


2 Which held its concluding sessions in November, 1929,—at Kyote, Japan. 


3 Such as Dr. Roy H. Akagi, a Japanese delegate, Dr. George S. Stuart of Yen- 
ching, and Professor Charles K. Webster of the University of Manchester, England. 


4 Of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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but to a sense of appreciation of the delegates one for an- 
other, whether they came from nations in contact and in 
competition or from the ends of the earth. This confer- 
ence process with its threefold sub-processes of isolation, 
tension, and appreciation is well fitted to lead into accom- 
modation and assimilation movements. 

The discussions of the Riverside Institute supplemented 
by the first-hand reports of the Kyote Institute may be 
classified under such representative headings as: (1) con- 
flicts in Manchuria and China, (2) social changes in India, 
(3) frontier adjustments in South America, (4) the United 
States of Europe, (5) control of the sea and land, (6) in- 
ternational labor agreements, and (7) interracial problems. 


CONFLICTS IN MANCHURIA AND CHINA 


The Manchurian situation is three-cornered. China, 
Russia, and Japan are playing different but major roles. 
The railroads are strategic, with the South Manchurian 
and Chinese Eastern railroads being the storm centers. 
The Chinese delegates to Kyote declined to grant the valid- 
ity of the treaties of 1915 and asserted that the Japanese 
had exceeded the stipulations of those treaties in the con- 
trol which she is exercising in Manchuria. The Japanese 
delegates’ made an able reply, showing how the tremen- 
dous expenditures had benefitted the Chinese as much as 
the Japanese and how the withdrawal of the Japanese 
would mean new and additional footholds in Manchuria by 
Soviet Russia. The recent warlike activities by Russia in 
Manchuria were justified® on the grounds of the treaty vio- 
lations by China. It was claimed that the Chinese had 
seized the Russian officials of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 


5 According to the report of Professor C. K. Webster. 


6 By Major General Victor A. Yakhontoff, New York City, but formerly of the 
Czarist army. 
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road in Manchuria unjustifiably, but as a precedent for 
other contemplated efforts to put the foreign powers out 
of China. China, it was asserted, thought the Powers, be- 
ing anti-Soviet, would not object strenuously if she began 
her ousting campaign on the Soviet. The Soviet, however, 
was not to be treated summarily. She would not give up 
her Manchurian treaty rights, or her railroad advantages 
or be “driven out” without a fight. With China still torn 
asunder by warlord conflicts, the Chinese Eastern railroad 
might fall into Japan’s hands if the Soviet Republic were 
to resign meekly her Manchurian advantages. Moreover, 
she resented “advices” from the United States who has so 
far refused to “recognize” her. 

The Nanking government in the meanwhile, finding a 
revolution on its hands and not receiving the tacit support 
expected from the far-seeing Powers (who are themselves 
loath to allow China a precedent in expulsion activities) 
is unable to maintain its Manchurian boldness. She feels 
a strong sense of indignity regarding the extraterritoriality 
rights exercised by the Powers and promises a different 
system of law, new persons and other guarantees for pro- 
tecting the rights of foreign citizens within her territory. 
The Powers are loath to give up a dependable extraterri- 
toriality arrangement for uncertain Chinese promises re- 
garding a new set of laws that will protect foreigners 
through exclusive Chinese control. Thus, the conflicts go 
on, but as their nature becomes increasingly plainer to 
larger numbers of people both in the countries concerned 
and in the neutral nations, adjustments may be expected. 

Public opinion is the real government in China.” The 
movement against the foreign concessions is going forward. 
(1) Propaganda bureaus are actively at work. (2) Stu- 


7 According to Dr. George L. Stuart of Yenching University. 
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dents are taking a leading role. They are combining with 
business men; they furnish the idealism and the “fight,” 
while the merchants give the practical technique. (3) 
Striking phrases are being coined and posted on walls, 
throughout country districts, and are affording stereotypes 
of action for the people. 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN INDIA 


Educated people are fighting the caste evil in India. 
Originating in the form of two castes, aliens and non- 
aliens, it grew into many castes, first on occupational bases 
and then on locality connections within occupational 
castes. The outcasts and untouchables constitute a special 
problem which educated Indians are opposing. By becom- 
ing Christians the untouchables become touchables, re- 
nouncing caste altogether. By act of the legislature any 
Hindu belonging to one caste can legally marry into an- 
other.® 

The conditions of women in India are improving. Ef- 
fective April 1, 1930, a bill has been passed prohibiting the 
marriage of a girl under 14 or of a boy under 16 years of 
age. Child marriages will disappear in India. The move- 
ment in behalf of widows is also gaining ground. Thirty- 
six years ago Professor Karve himself married a widow and 
was ostracized for a time. Conditions have changed, so 
that now his two sons may marry among orthodox people. 
Widows may now secure an education and may marry 
again. 

Education has been slow in India for after 150 years of 
British control in India only nine per cent of the people 
are literate and among women only two per cent. Women 
of the middle class are illiterate; this condition creates so- 

8 Based on an address by Professor D. K. Karve on “Social and Economic Con- 


ditions in India” at the Riverside Institute. Prof. Karve was a founder of the 
Woman’s University at Poona, India. 
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cial distance between husbands and wives. In 1886, Pro- 
fessor Karve and his wife started a widows’ home for the 
education of girls. The work grew into an institution and 
became the nucleus-for the present non-sectarian women’s 
university at Poona with an enrollment of 1600. 

Christ is accepted as a great sage and spiritual leader 
but is not considered as the only incarnation of Deity. The 
spiritual values in the ancient Vedic religion are rated 
above the Christianity of the Occident. 


FRONTIER ADJUSTMENTS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Frontiers are often vaguely delineated and become causes 
of national conflicts because of the natural resources they 
represent or because of their strategic location. Despite 
this significance, and despite the reputation of the South 
American republics to fly heatedly to arms, these republics 


have settled many boundary disputes, involved and impor- 
tant, largely by peaceful means. In fact, so peaceful have 
these adjustments been made that the idea that South 
America is a collection of warring republics, as believed in 
the United States, is false.° 

Brazil, for example, the child of Portugal, by reason of 
her size and location, “faced boundary disputes with every 
South American country except Chile,” but by a century 
of “sagacious and accomplished diplomacy,” she settled 
her boundary disputes with all her neighbors and with the 
colonies of Holland, Great Britain, and France. This 
achievement, according to Dr. Barrows, “is perhaps the 
greatest diplomatic victory for peaceful adjustment that 
the last century has to show.” It was accomplished by 
arbitration, by the assistance of friendly states, but “most 
of all by the high standard of Brazilian diplomacy and 
the patient pursuit of peaceful settlement.” 


9 According to Dr. David P. Barrows who spoke at the Riverside Institute on 
“Frontier Settlements in South America.” 
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The causes of international difficulties between the 
United States and the Latin-American republics are judged 
to be:*° (1) a misunderstanding in the United States of the 
historical backgrounds of Latin America, (2) ignorance in 
our country of the national and sectional interests of Latin 
America, and (3) high-handed methods of Americans of 
dealing with Latin-American peoples in business, diplo- 
matic, and personal contacts. In bettering these conditions 
the following procedures have been suggested: (a) close 
study of facts relative to Latin America concerning his- 
torical and present-day developments, (b) a clear declara- 
tion of policies by the United States, and (c) a working out 
of such policies in closer cooperation with Latin-American 
countries. 


A UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


The most comprehensive and daring plans for the build- 
ing of a United States of Europe is represented by the Pan- 


European Union, established by Count Coudenhove-Kal- 
ergi. It held its first congress in Vienna in 1926, and it 
commanded attention from Briand, Masaryk, and other 
leaders in Central Europe. This unofficial organization 
will hold its second Congress in 1930 at Vienna for the 
purpose of drafting a constitution for a European federa- 
tion of states.** 

Count Coudenhove-Kalergi thinks of world politics un- 
der five divisions: (1) North and South America, hedged 
about by the Monroe Doctrine; (2) Eastern Asia, includ- 
ing China and Japan; (3) Russia, European and Asiatic; 
(4) the British Empire in Europe, India and Australia; 
and (5) the continental Europe exclusive of Russia. The 

10 According to the discussions of the Latin-American Relations Round Table 


conducted at Riverside by Dr. O. W. E. Cook of the University of Southern Cali- 


fornia. 


11 According to the address by Professor Francis Herrick. 
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League of Nations would need to be revised and would 
confine itself to the relations between the five great groups 
of nations. 

M. Briand has inaugurated a plan for European eco- 
nomic federation. At a dinner given by the premier, rep- 
resentative delegates agreed to study the plan and to come 
together in 1930 with instructions from their respective 
countries. This program would include Great Britain 
whereas the Coudenhove-Kalergi’s would not. The latter’s 
plan, moreover, might lead logically to suggestions regard- 
ing the formation of a United States of the World. 


CONTROL OF SEA AND LAND 


Naval limitation in view of the forthcoming London 
conference is an especially live subject. The proposal of 
the United States and England to abolish the submarine 
as an instrument of naval warfare is a delicate subject; 
for France, Italy, and Japan have indicated their desire “to 
retain the submarine as the only suitable defensive craft 
of weaker naval powers.* France, for instance, proposes 
to build four submarines for every cruiser constructed by 
Great Britain. France has recently launched a submarine 
cruiser, Le Surcouf, which is 400 feet long, has a speed of 
90 knots an hour and a cruising radius of 13,000 miles; 
which carries a crew of 150 and can stay 400 feet under 
water for two and one-half days. Italy and Japan both 
demand parity with France. Thus, the diabolical sub- 
marine rises from its lowly security into peace-time prom- 
inence. 

The freedom of the seas has become a new problem since 
the Kellogg pact. Formerly, it was based on international 
regulation of blockades or neutral shipping. Now “the 
only real security of a free sea is peace.” The future holds 


12 Based on the report by Professor John R. Mez of the University of Oregon. 
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in store the possible joint commitment of America and 
Great Britain for the common defense of the seas—this is 
the expectation with which “the world looks forward to the 
London Conference.” 

Other possibilities refer to the development of new de- 
militarized regions in the way that the Great Lakes have 
been successfully demilitarized. The Carribean, the Brit- 
ish Channel, and even the Mediterranean are possibilities. 
By the spread of this local option procedure the high seas 
might all become demilitarized eventually. 

“Freedom of the air” is a new but increasingly impor- 
tant concept. The restriction of poison gas and of bombs 
dropped from the air upon defenseless women, children, 
and the sick in cities are additional themes that will not 
be ignored. The United States may be forced in the near 
future to move out “of her relative isolation” into active 
cooperation in world peace. It may be that the United 
States will join Great Britain in the defending of the free- 
dom of the seas. 

But why concentrate attention on the instruments that 
are used in warfare? Why not attend to the factors that 
bring war about?** The asserting of narrow nationalism 
makes war inevitable. Nationalistic selfishness is the cause 
of all modern wars. Economic penetration and aggressive 
trade are as significant as military campaigns. Little has 
been done to change the trade and commerce attitudes that 
brought the World War about. There is no purpose in re- 
ducing armament if we continue in economic aggressive- 
ness. 

It is time that we put our “goodwill” into the legislative 
policies. In Congress we let it be known that we care little 
what the effect our laws have on the attitudes of other na- 


13 This was the sturdy question asked by Dean Henry F. Grady of the college 


of commerce of the University of California, in his address on “Economic Disarma- 
ment.” 
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tions. Economic nationalism is detrimental to world 
progress.** 

It is necessary that the United States take the lead in 
economic liberalism. International agreements are needed 
as to what kinds of concessions and conditions shall be 
made by the nations. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR AGREEMENTS 


The International Labor Conference at the conclusion 
of the twelfth session of the Conference in June, 1929, had 
passed twenty-nine “conventions” and thirty-four recom- 
mendations. The difference between a convention and a 
recommendation is that the former is viewed with more 
confidence than the latter. Among the conventions are: 
(1) the eight-hour day, (2) the forty-eight hour week, (3) 
free employment agencies, (4) the protection of women 
before and after childbirth, (5) the prohibition of the em- 
ployment of women during the night, (6) the prohibition 
of the employment of children in industry under fourteen 
years of age, (7) the prohibition of the employment of chil- 
dren at night in industry under the age of eighteen, (8) 
children under fourteen are not to be employed in agricul- 
ture in any way that will interfere with their school work, 
(9) every member of the staff of every industrial under- 
taking is to have a weekly rest period of twenty-four con- 
secutive hours, (10) workmen’s compensation for indus- 
trial accidents, (11) compulsory sickness insurance for ag- 
ricultural as well as for industrial workers, (12) minimum 
wages for trades where there is no arrangement for collec- 
tively bargaining and where wages are exceptionally low. 

The recommendations include: (1) the abolishing of fee- 
charging employment agencies, (2) protection of women 
and children against lead poisoning, (3) the prevention of 


14 Continued Dean Grady. 
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unemployment in agriculture, (4) the protection before 
and after childbirth of women wage earners in agriculture, 
(5) the night work in agriculture, (6) social insurance. 
A number of both the conventions and the recommenda- 
tions relate to the welfare and protection of seamen. 

The member organizations of the International Labor 
Conference have approved the conventions very unevenly. 
Twenty-four of these members have ratified no convention. 
Fear of competition is one of the main reasons given for 
slowness in ratification.*° There is a total of fifty-five or- 
ganization members of the International Labor Confer- 
ence. 


RACE RELATIONS 


In Hawaii, long-continued contacts of races widely dif- 
ferent tend to disprove two generally accepted racial dog- 
mas, namely, that the intermarriage of diverse races is bad, 
and that the placing of races in proximity leads to fusion 
(biological).** The Chinese and native Hawaiians have 
intermarried with few harmful results. The Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Caucasians have lived side by side for years 
but there has been little biological fusion. The trend 
among the Chinese has been away from intermarriage. 
Race prejudice is low in Hawaii but race preferences 
strongly exist. 

In the discussions in the meetings of the immigrant 
problems round table’* a number of tentative conclusions 
developed: (1) Racial intermarriages, to be successful, re- 
quire that the contracting parties possess similarities of 
culture traits as bases for mutual understanding and in 


15 According to a report given by Professor Francis G. Wilson, University of 
Washington, at the Riverside Institute of International Relations. 


16 According to President David L. Crawford of the University of Hawaii. 
17 At Riverside. 
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order that neither party may be ostracized by the friends 
and relatives of the other. 

Racial conflict becomes actual or potential whenever an 
area occupied by a given people is invaded by people pos- 
sessing marked differences in either physical traits or in 
culture traits or both from those already occupying the 
area. The greater the differences or the more rapid the 
invasion the more promptly will racial trouble arise. The 
criteria for determining what people are most entitled to 
occupy a given area are found in priority of occupancy, in 
the constructive development of the natural resources of 
the area, and in the constructive use of the area’s resources 
in relation to the welfare of all the other peoples involved. 
A country may encourage the immigration of a few citi- 
zens annually from all other recognized countries; it may 
not insist that all immigrants become assimilated and like 
itself, thereby its citizens may profit by new points of view 
and may learn about other peoples first-hand and not by 
exaggerated hearsay. 

Second generation Mexicans are increasing rapidly in 
numbers in the Southwest but are growing dubious about 
the advantages of American citizenship, for as a class they 
are not treated as native-born citizens but as Mexicans, 
foreigners or even as “greasers.” Second generation Mex- 
icans are finding that higher education in the United States 
does not help them to secure better jobs than those ob- 
tained by Mexicans with an elementary school education, 
because of the discriminations against them. 

First generation Mexicans are not becoming citizens be- 
cause they find themselves better off as Mexican citizens 
than as United States citizens. 

Permanent migratory and transitory labor conditions 
for Mexican laborers are on the whole undesirable. Diver- 
sification of agriculture by areas and development of per- 
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manent living and working conditions for Mexican labor- 
ers seem to be the ultimate solution of Mexican immi- 
grant problems. Adjustment procedures and free labor 
exchanges for the purpose of bringing the unemployed 
Mexicans and labor shortages together will help greatly 
but not solve the Mexican immigrant labor situation. Def- 
inite restriction of Mexican immigration is needed—to be 
obtained through agreement with the Mexican government. 

The first generation Japanese in California, for exam- 
ple, are slowly decreasing in numbers; Japanese births 
have declined fifty per cent in the last five years. 

Japanese farmer tenancy remains on an acreage level 
with five years ago. The United States as a leader in world 
friendship and goodwill and as a nation of superior strength 
is in a position to reconsider its seemingly unnecessary dis- 
crimination against Japan in leaving her off the quota in 
1924. 

Filipino immigrant laborers have entered the United 
States in numbers larger than the employment demands 
would justify. Restriction but not exclusion of Filipino 
immigrant labor is needed; arrangements should be made 
through the Philippine legislature and the American gov- 
ernor-general of the Islands. 
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HUMAN FACTORS IN COTTON CULTURE. By Ruperr B. 
Vance. The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1929, pp. xi+346. 

Judging from the title, one might expect a work stressing aspects 
more or less sociological, but large portions serve as well for eco- 
nomic geography. The author seems to have been mindful of the 
book’s place in the general plan of a series to set forth some aspects 
of culture peculiar to the American South in terms of its conditioning 
by natural environment, but he assumes no more than such “condi- 
tioning”due to the culture of cotton and devotes himself to tracing 
the relation of cotton to its growers and the section. Throughout 
the book one is conscious of his concern with the producers and par- 
ticularly with maladjustments at the expense of the cropper and the 
cotton share tenant farmer, who are the chief victims of the one-crop 
system. The farm owner and landlord are not free of the burden, 
however. 

The traits and attitudes in southern agricultural life growing out 
of cotton farming are presented as a “culture complex.” Malnutri- 
tion, ignorance, illiteracy, economic inefficiency; exploitation of un- 
skilled labor, and of women and children of the tenant‘s household; 
cotton pride as a social habit binding the South; price fluctuation 
and speculation; non-cooperation which prevents stabilization or con- 
trol; seasonal and cyclical conditions; low and shifting standards of 
living and lack of budgeting; indebtedness; excessive labor mobility; 
cultural rifts, social cleavages and low economic status as a vicious 
circle; these illustrate some relations of cotton to the very subjects 
for whom Cotton is King. No remedy seems to be forthcoming while 
present traditions and psychology are in force, but it is wondered 
whether machinery might not eliminate the inefficient marginal pro- 
ducer within a few years. Well annotated, with a liberal use of sta- 
tistics, there are also valuable “cases” and a useful selected bibliog- 


raphy. J. E. N. 
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HUMAN NATURE AND MANAGEMENT. By Orpway Teap. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1929, pp. x 
+312. 

Human Nature and Management deals with the important and 
vital problem of attempting to apply psychology to executive leader- 
ship in industry. The book should offer much to those who would 
better understand the difficult task of human engineering, for the au- 
thor has well and happily selected those principles from various psy- 
chologies which have both general and specific bearing on those in- 
dustrial situations involving questions of leadership. It is finely 
pointed out at the beginning that any total situation embracing 
changed and changing attitudes must be thoroughly analyzed before 
any real decisive action should occur. This is stressing the position 
of Professor Thomas who has so clearly shown how utterly impor- 
tant it is first clearly to define the situation when seeking for adjust- 
ments. Mr. Tead is especially successful in the later chapters of 
the book where he seeks to make concrete application of the psycho- 
logical views. He has drawn heavily upon the actual experiences of 
industrial leaders to fortify his conclusions, and thus the book obtains 
a practicality for both leaders and followers in the industrial enter- 
prises. It would be a fortunate circumstance for industry were 
every large corporate management to utilize the book as a text in 
some specifically designed course to be pursued by both employers 
and employees—a fine way for all concerned to understand the total- 
ity of the socio-industrial situation in which they find themselves. 


M. J. V. 


A STUDY OF FARM MIGRATION IN SELECTED COMMU- 
NITIES IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. By A. A. 
Smick and F. F. Yoper. Bulletin No. 233, Washington Ag- 
riculture Experiment Station, June, 1929, pp. 41. 

The study was made to determine the extent, influencing factors, 
and selective effects of farm migration from three selected counties 
in the State of Washington. Data were obtained from 552 families 
and information received concerning 1,996 persons, 16 years of age 
and over, either living on the farm or having left the farm. The 
reasons for migrating are largely economic. The families leaving the 
farm were at a disadvantage in various phases of farm life, but they 
participated in more social activities, had more modern conveniences 
and amusements in the home, had more reading material and more 
children in high school and college than was true of the families re- 
maining on the farm. Nevertheless, farm migration to the city was 
not noticeably selective. M. H. N. 
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CHILDREN AND MOVIES. By Atice Mitier Mircue.tt. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. 181. 

A generation ago motion pictures were commercially unknown; 
now the weekly attendance exceeds the 100,000,000 mark. “The 
movie is the world’s greatest story book.” The material for Mrs. 
Mitchell’s research was furnished by 10,052 Chicago children rep- 
resenting three groups: average public-school children (4,800), juve- 
nile delinquents (1,419), and a group of scouts (3,833). Only 168, 
or 1.7 per cent, reported that they did not go to movies; 90.6 per 
cent attended movies at regular intervals. The movie hour comes 
to most children (over two-thirds) in the evening. Three-fourths of 
the children do not go to the movies with their parents. The price 
of admission is obtained from parents, savings on lunches, by work, 
and in many instances by illegitimate means. The child chooses his 
movie on the bases of newspaper advertisements, titles and actors, 
recommendations of friends, coming attractions and posters. Only 
1.6 per cent have their movies selected for them by their parents. 
A large proportion of the children studied attend neighborhood 
theatres. The preference for movies, as over against sports, reading, 
and other forms of amusement and play, runs highest among delin- 
quent children. The choices of movies vary somewhat with groups, 
but western, adventure, comedy, tragedy, romance, mystery, and 
similar films are liked best. “A movie is judged by the thrill it pro- 
duces.” Children want life. Delinquent children have a wider movie 
experience than other children. Not many of the juvenile delin- 
quents “blamed the movies.” A few, however, felt that their delin- 
quency was due to contacts with movies. M. H. N. 


PUBLIC DANCE HALLS. By Epna Garpner, Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 189, United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1929, pp. 57. 

Information is assembled pertaining to the legal machinery with 
which communities are endeavoring to regulate public dance halls, 
particularly state legislation and municipal regulation, including the 
methods and problems of law enforcement. “The chief problems of 
present day dance-hall supervision are: (1) Supervision of music, 
dancing, and general conduct in the halls; (2) provision for and pro- 
tection of minors; and (3) control of the after-the-dance rendezvous.” 
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LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. Edited by Jerome Davis. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1929, pp. 265. 

Here’s a book with real meat in it. It is in the nature of a comple- 
mentary volume to Dr. Davis’s Business and the Church, and to- 
gether they make a vital contribution toward the understanding of 
the whole problem involved in the relations of industry and the 
church. In the volume at hand, labor speaks for itself through its 
leaders. And it is frank and sincere speaking, too, The attitudes re- 
veal a wide range of diversity for they represent the expressions of 
labor leaders who not only live in other countries and under vastly 
different environmental influences, but who also occupy positions 
which must place them in various degrees of social distance from 
each other. Thus, the reader is presented with the attitudes of men 
who live in the United States, in Britain, in Russia, in Australia, in 
Japan and in China; and with the attitudes of a leader of organized 
labor, of a leader of the I. W. W., of the secretary of the British La- 
bor Party, and of the president of a labor college. 

Dr. Davis’s introductory chapter is a splendid contribution in its- 
self. If it contained no other sentence than the one quoted, it would 
be notably worth-while, i.e., “No labor organization is permitted in 
most concerns, and where the company union exists the trade union 
is usually not tolerated. Such a state of affairs in any of the pro- 
fessions could not long endure. What would we think of a university 
which prohibited teachers from belonging to the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, or a manufacturing concern which refused to let 
its legal staff affiliate with the American Bar Association?” 

Naturally, there will be many who will be shocked by the attitudes 
revealed in the accounts of many of the writers, but it is a pertinent 
fact that society itself must be held responsible for these same atti- 
tudes, and the church group must bear its full share of responsibility. 
These articles should serve therefore as outstanding challenges to 
discover the origins of the attitudes, for then only will it come about 
that the weak spots in the armor wherewith we gird ourselves will 
be brought to light. That religious teaching which cannot withstand 
the most penetrating criticism is probably on the way to destruction. 
Ernest Barker, general secretary of the Australian Labor Party, 
issues a particularly sharp comment which demands a thorough ex- 
amination by church leaders. He writes: “The church preaches the 
brotherhood of man. What brotherhood can exist between the 
wealthy receiver of interest, profits, and rent and the struggling 
worker who sees his wife dragged down by poverty and overwork 
and dwarfed physically and intellectually—between the underworked 
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and overfed commercial or industrial magnate and the underfed, 
overworked denizen of the slums?” ‘The book is invaluable and 
should be hailed, if not with delight, then with sincere appreciation, 
by every leader of the church. The sociologist will find it full of 
promising material for studies in attitudes. M. J. V. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL RESEARCH. By Howarp 
W. Ovum and Kartuerine Jocuer. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1929, pp. vii+488. 

Here is a book dealing with social research that almost falls into 
the category of a source book by virtue of its wide range of quota- 
tions and an excellently compiled bibliography. The authors have 
presented the subject most thoroughly. There are two major em- 
phases: (1) on the meaning of social research, involving such fac- 
tors as definition, historical material, and objectives; (2) on method 
and technique of social research. Special stress is laid upon syn- 
thesis and scientific method. By synthesis is meant cooperation 
among the several social sciences. Rather than have one science, 
such as economics or psychology attempt to solve some social prob- 
lem alone, let each of the several social sciences concentrate on that 
aspect of the problem within its specific field, let the results so ob- 
tained be combined, and then, provided method has been scientific, 
social research will bear fruit. The authors illustrate by taking sev- 
eral social problems and suggesting from time to time how certain 
fields and certain methods might best handle these problems. And 
here is the reason for stress on scientific method. Often the methods 
of the physical sciences are carried en masse into the realm of social 
sciences with distorted results, for the human factor enters to com- 
plicaate the situation. Method in social-research must not only be 
scientific, but ‘scientific-human’. Too much emphasis must not be 
laid upon finding mechanistic laws to explain human behavior, yet 
there must be “such standards of objectivity and quantitative meas- 
urement as will eliminate ‘wishful thinking’ . . . so common to the 
pseudo-scientific mode in the social sciences.” It is here, the authors 
point out, that method in social research is still in a process of be- 
coming. 

There is a completeness of treatment which along with hints as to 
needed lines of research study, brand the book especially valuable 
for the beginner. Each of the major research methods is given a 
chapter, two or three chapters are devoted to the finer technical 
points, definitions are plentiful, origins and historical development 
are stressed, and finally, a facile style combined with stimulating 
quotations makes reading far from tedious. G. D.N. 
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SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. By J. O. Herrzter. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1929, pp. ix+234. 

In this survey of institutions, Dr. Hertzler has discussed their 
origins and functions, their component part as found in concepts, 
attitudes, customs and traditions, codes, standardized habits, forms 
of social relationship, the relation of the individual to institutions, the 
future of institutions. A social institution is defined as “a complex of 
concepts and attitudes regarding the ordering of a particular class of 
unavoidable or indispensable human relationships that are involved 
in satisfying certain elemental individual wants, certain compelling 
social needs, or other eminently desirable social ends.” A periodic 
audit of institutions is suggested in order to see if they are still func- 
tioning adequately. A total of eleven factors are cited as explaining 
why institutions outlive their usefulness. Institutions are viewed as 
products of human attitudes and also as “the shapers of attitudes.” 
The book is based on a wide range of authorities, beginning chiefly 
with Sumner and ending with current writers in social psychology. 
Indirectly it suggests the need for a complementary study—one deal- 
ing with case studies of institutions by as objective methods as may 
exist or may be devised. By indirection it also points to the need 
for new objective methods for studying institutions. In bringing 
together the best thought on social institutions, the author has made 
additions to his own, and given prominence to a theme more or less 
purposely avoided in current sociology. E. S. B. 


THE USEFUL ART OF ECONOMICS. By Georce Soute. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1929, pp. 250. 

This little volume represents a rather successful attempt to sim- 
plify and clarify, for the lay reader, the many economic phases of 
life through what might be called a modern industrial excursion. 
As examined through the lenses of Mr. Soule, economics is visualized 
not as the dismal science of the classicists, but as a useful art which 
may well be controlled for the benefit of all after economic research 
and experiment have been utilized to their fullest extent. What is 
needed, first of all, then, in order that economics may serve as one 
of the arts for expanding general welfare, is that a greater number 
of persons shall have more complete knowledge of the processes at 
work in the economic phases of everyday life. The discussion cen- 
ters around the production and the necessity of its social control. 
Coal, agriculture and textile production are interestingly presented 
as among the most crucial of the problems of modern industrial life. 
The book is admirably planned for the purposes it is designed to 
serve. M. J. V. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. By Cart A. Dawson 
and Warner E. Getrys. The Ronald Press Co., New: York, 
1929, pp. vi+866. 

Each new textbook in beginning sociology is under compulsion to 
give a special account of itself. This one is the first to give a sub- 
stantial place to the ecological approach. The theme is well pre- 
sented. The emphasis on the culture approach is in keeping with 
recently established thinking. The central themes are the processes 
of interaction, with conflict, accommodation, and assimilation playing 
the leading réles. The products of interaction in terms of personal- 
ity, social change, and social control are given prominence. The 
two urban expansion charts are interesting. A large number of 
carefully selected excerpts and readings permeate the theoretical 
discussions. Altogether the book represents a useful development 
of the conception of sociology made well known by Park and Bur- 
gess’ fundamental work. Numerous questions and references are 
furnished at the close of each of the twenty-two chapters. Parts II 
and IV which deal with the processes of disorganization are perhaps 
the best. The book will help to bring nearer the day when there 
will be common agreement concerning at least some of the essential 
elements of sociology. E. S. B. 





PRINCIPLES OF RURAL-URBAN SOCIETY. By Pirirm So- 
ROKIN and Carte C. Zimmerman. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, 1929, pp. 652. 

This book is a summary of a three-volume work, Source Book in 
Rural Sociology, which will be published later. It purports to be a 
textbook in rural sociology, based on concrete data, largely of a 
comparative nature and including data pertaining to other countries 
as well as to America. The material pertains to such topics as the 
status of the former peasant class; comparative population data; 
rural-urban intelligence, experience psychological processes and men- 
tal defectives; a cross-section of rural-urban behavior, institutions 
and culture; problems of rural-urban migrations, and the like. Each 
chapter contains a summary of the available concrete material, fol- 
lowed by a critical analysis and conclusions based on the material 
presented. The concrete material is presented in a condensed fash- 
ion and with remarkable skill. The lengthy summaries, interpreta- 
tions, and conclusions are somewhat overdrawn. M. H. N. 
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SEX IN CIVILIZATION. Edited by V. F. Calverton and S. D. 
Schmalhausen. With an Introduction by Havetocx Enuis. 
The Macaulay Company, New York, 1929, pp. 719. 

The list of contributors to this symposium is very imposing. Gold- 
enweiser, McDougall, Gilman, Lindsey, Barnes, Bernard Glueck, 
Myerson, Jelliffe, Sanger, Lovett, appear among the thirty or more 
writers drawn from many fields of professional achievement. The 
volume is colored by a real crusading spirit; the writers seem to 
have determined to carry the citadel of sex philistinism by sheer 
force of their numbers and prestige. There is relatively little new 
material, and exhortation predominates over scientific description 
and analysis. Many highly controversial matters are dealt with 
in semi-popular style and are disposed of on a “journal-of-opinion 
manner.” 

Readers who are not already well informed on the subjects of sex 
and civilization will have some difficulty in differentiating fact from 
mere opinion in the welter of views which have been so freely ex- 
pressed here that at points they become strident if not cacophonous. 
For such readers we suggest that the clinical findings presented in 
the article by Dr. G. V. Hamilton and Kenneth Macgowan are the 
results of scientific procedure and that Professor McDougall’s treat- 
ment of taboos is probably sound social psychology. Much of the 
rest is an exposition of the intellectual and emotional elements of 
the various cults which have arisen from the present widespread dis- 
cussion of sex questions. E. F. Y. 


DANGER SPOTS IN WORLD POPULATION. By Warren S. 
Tuompson. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1929, pp. xi+343. 
Dr. Thompson has written in this book a particularly lucid ac- 
count of the population problem visualized as a world affair. Whether 
or not one agrees with his fundamental thesis that over-population 
is a chief controlling factor in the causation of war, the fact remains 
that it is a fundamental disturbing element in national and inter- 
national life. 
Reading the opening chapters of the book, there comes into view 
a striking parallelism between the acquisitive impulses of persons and 
of national groups. What certain political and social reformers have 
been pointing out for literally hundreds of years as a chief cause of 
social unrest—the seizure by one person of more goods and land 
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than can actually be used by that person—holds true for the nation 
which has seized more land than it can possibly utilize for even cen- 
turies to come. The danger arises then because of the aggrandize- 
ment of certain territories by nations which are not prepared to use 
these great parcels of land, and the consequent withholding from 
peoples who are in a less fortunate or less advanced state of well- 
being, but who, nevertheless, suffer from population pressure. Be- 
cause of an unequal distribution of the natural resources of the world, 
the more advanced and bolder peoples have long since appropriated 
the favored spots for their own immediate and future use. These 
spots have become real danger spots, defined by the author as “areas 
on the earth of greatly different population pressure as measured by 
the relation of people to resources.” It is the contention of Dr. 
Thompson that “the attempt of people either living in low pressure 
areas or holding such areas as dependencies for their own exclusive 
use, to keep the people living in high pressure areas pent up within 
their present boundaries,” is the chief cause of imminent gigantic 
wars. And he is thus forced to suggest that “no people has any 
moral right to hold lands out of use which are needed by other peo- 
ples.” This will be sure to raise the same hue and cry that is at 
present hurled against the social reformer who would seek to check 
the great individual land monopolists, and the suggestion will meet 
an identical fate and the author listed as a radical. 

Three great danger regions of the world are located in the West- 
ern Pacific land area, the Indian Ocean isles, and in Central Europe, 
with the addition of Italy. There, the wars of the future will be 
fought unless a more equitable distribution of resources with rela- 
tion to populations is arrived at for the ever-increasing numbers of 
people pent up within areas which do not contain the resources to 
enable them to support these additional numbers even at present 
standards of living. One might point out that in order to maintain the 
status quo the great controlling powers may not worry over this at 
all—with the secrets of poison warfare well up their sleeves! 

After surveying the specific population problems of the danger 
regions, the author advises those nations which have withheld ter- 
ritories from the pressed peoples to arrange for an outlet for these 
groups. Emigration with a rapid and wide-spread introduction of 
birth control methods are noted as the two most important remedial 
measures. M. J. V. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CHURCHES AND THEIR COMITY PROB- 
LEMS. By Wizsur C. Hatcenseck, Bulletin of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, 1929, pp. 129. 

The Minneapolis Church Federation and the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research cooperated in making a study of the comity 
problems of the church located in the “South Sector” of Minneapolis, 
which includes 124 churches, or about half of the total churches of 
the city. The study includes a description of the major characteris- 


tics of each of the three main sections of the region, such as, physiog- 
raphy, historic development, population, economic gradations, social 


quality and the church situation. Characteristic types of church prob- 
lems were found in each section. The down-town and acute transi- 
tion zone is the most underchurched and requires adaptation of 
churches to the changing needs of the section. The stabilized resi- 
dential zone presents the problem of proper distribution of churches, 
including relocation, consolidation and disbanding. It is overchurched 
chiefly because of the inadequacy of churches and their improper 
distribution. Fewer churches properly distributed would make for 
greater efficiency. The new residential zone is overchurched because 
population growth has been anticipated from ten to thirty years in 
the organization of churches. The data was obtained largely from 
census reports; material provided by the social agencies of the city, 
such as, maps and reports of previous studies; published histories of 
the various denominations and individual churches; a questionnaire 
sent to each of the pastors of the 124 churches; and material gath- 
ered by the field secretaries. “Each pastor was sent a map with 
the school districts outlined on it. He was asked to locate the num- 
ber of (1) church-members, (2) Sunday-school pupils, (3) dupli- 
cates, and (4) adherents.” Information was obtained from 99 per 
cent of the churches. M. H. N. 


PRESENT-DAY LABOR RELATIONS. By Paut F. Gemnut. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1929, pp. ix+312. 

This book presents a splendid impartial treatment of the essential 
features of employer-employee negotiations, and provides the reader 
with good, terse acocunts of various plans of industrial representa- 
tion now in operation in the United States. Dr. Gemmill introduces 
his survey by undertaking a study of trade-unionism as it operates 
at the present time. He emphasizes, and correctly, “that the lot of 
non-unionists is often bettered through union activities; .. . non- 
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union wages are raised in some industries whenever wage advances 
are demanded in th unionized portions of the trade.” But he objects 
strenuously to the closed union, not the closed shop, on the grounds 
of its being subversive to public welfare. Now, a closed union is one 
which aims to restrict the membership to that number which seems 
most advantageous to it. I could agree with the author on this point 
if he were to qualify his objection on one point. I should say that 
a union might become a closed union on one ground only, and that 
is through a limitation of its members to tested and skilled workmen. 
Through this means, a union could definitely insure the quality of its 
product, and that product, with the union label attached, would come 
to be recognized as denoting its superiority over all others in the field. 
In fact, this might be the means of eliminating the current charge 
against union products—high prices but ordinary intrinsic merit in 
the article. 

The book is a valuable resume of present-day relations as its title 
indicates, and provides a fine short-cut method for studying the pres- 
ent status of industrial relations in the United States. The author is 
to be generally commended for his tactful conclusions in respect to 
the more controversial issues of the whole subject. M. J. V. 


ANNALS OF AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, September, 1929. Part I: Law and 
Social Welfare. 

This volume of the Annals consists of articles dealing with the 
interrelation between law and social welfare. The various topics are 
presented under the following heads: The Field Occupied Jointly by 
Law and Social Problems; Contributions Made from the Social Work 
Side; Efforts to Reach a better Understanding of the Legal-Social 
Field, and the Legal-Social Field in Practice. 

The various contributions have each had practical experiences 
with some phase of the larger problem. In general they conclude 
that the present interrelations between the two subjects are far from 
satisfactory but that certain forward movements promise results. 
Among these are legal aid work, crime commissions, broader cur- 
ricula in law schools and the juvenile court. Psychiatry likewise 
promises to aid in the administration of criminal justice. 

The articles represent divergent viewpoints but indicate the need 
of more effective organization in this field of activity if the interests 
of the community are to be considered. G. B. M. 
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STERILIZATION FOR HUMAN BETTERMENT. By E. S. Goswey and Pau 
Porenor. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1929, pp. xviiit+202. A summary 
of 6,000 sterilization operations performed in California during t twenty-year 
period, 1909-1929, forms the bases of the affirmative arguments on the biologic, 
economic and social aspects of sterilization. The authors have traced the rec- 
ords and the results of these operations as fas as they have been available, and 
their research has thus far led to the conclusion that the negative program of 
eugenists is a program which is full of promise for human betterment, especially 
when the positive program, that is, the program which stresses the necessity 
for good breeding, is also emphasized and presented. In a sense, the negative 
program clears the way for the fuller utilization of the positive program. Much 
Much of the sentiment against sterilization will be dissolved when it becomes 
more widely known that sterilization operations generally have had no disas- 
trouh effects upon the functioning of human organs and glands, and that nor- 
mal sex desires and performances have not been impaired. It is very properly 
stressed that sterilization is performed only when there is apparent danger of 
continuing a line of defectives, and that it is never to be regarded in the light 
of a punitive measure. The book should be widely distributed for the problem 
of the mental defective is of the utmost vital social importance. M. J. V. 


CHICAGO. By Cuartes Epwarp Merriam. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1929, 
pp. ix+305. Professor Merriam presents an intimate view of urban politics. 
More specifically, an account is given of “Chicago’s” political condition in the 
light of historic, economic, and social forces which have changed the cluster of 
log huts of the thirties, the “wheat stacker and pork packer to the world” of 
the nineties, to the great mid-Western metropolis that it is today.” The book 
deals primarily with political problems and is largely an observational study 
based upon some twenty years residence in Chicago, during which time the 
author was for six years an alderman and for a number of years a participant 
in many political scines. The first chapter deals with “How Chicago Came to 


be,” which is followed by a brief description of the “Big Fix” on the one hand 
and the “City Builders” on the other hand. The remainder of the volume is 
devoted to problems of government, a description of the personalities and activ- 
ities of some Chicago leaders, and a brief account of certain cross currents such 
as race, religion, and sex. No remedies and programs for improvement are 
suggested. The style is smooth and fascinating. M. H. N. 


MODERN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. Of Nature, Man, and Society. By 
Freperick A. CLeveranp. The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1929, pp. xvii+ 
592, 124 illustrations. Intended as an orientation book for college students, 
this volume, written by the editor and fourteen collaborators, swings along from 
the beginning of time to the present, and from the vast scope of the material 
universe down to the advent of life on earth, then to the ascent of man, and 
finally to the development of complicated social organization. Two sociologists, 
F. H. Giddings and L. L. Bernard contribute a number of chapters. It has 
not been possible to avoid sketchiness, yet as a guide to further study, the 
thirty-one chapters together with the topics for investigation and the reading 
references deserve special commendation. 


WAR AND PEACE IN THE LIGHT OF INTELLECTOLOGY. By Asranam S. 
Scuomer, Los Angeles, 1929, pp. 80 The author in this book is suggesting a 
solution for the problems of war and peace on the basis of what he terms the 
science of “intellectology.” “The aim of this new science,” he states, “is to en- 
able man correctly to understand, and practically control the intellectual basis 
and conduct of his life.” The book deals with the definition, root-cause, con- 
trol and prevention of war, and with the definition, root-cause, enforcement 
and advancement of peace. 





International Notes 


Curva still retains her place in the limelight. A solution for her 
troubles with Russia, over the Manchurian railway, seems to be 
forthcoming; and it appears that China is to be given greater consid- 
eration in regard to the issues at stake. 

In recent weeks the Nationalists have been getting the upper hand 
in their struggle with the revolutionary elements within the country. 
Chiang, the military dictator of the Nationalists, has lost most of his 
prestige due to his poor diplomacy in handling the Russian situation 
and also due to his blood and iron policy used against labor, student, 
and other liberal organizations. His high handed methods, used in 
dealing with these organizations, it is claimed, has tended to crush 
the sources of the spiritual idealism out of which Chinese nationalism 
sprung. 

The obnoxious signs reading, “Dogs and Chinese Not Allowed,” 
have been removed from the parks in the foreign concessions of 
Shanghai; but still race discrimination is shown by the white foreign- 
ers in their refusal to permit the Chinese to use some of the elevators 
in the higher buildings. 

Child slavery is still prevalent in parts of China. Thousands of 
girls are sold every year in Hongkong and its hinterland. Most of 
them have been kidnapped, or sold by their parents during times of 
famine. Their brothers are more fortunate for they are rarely sold 
due to the high value placed upon boys in Chinese culture. The 
British are now renewing their efforts to stop the practice in the area 
which they control, but the slave owners are trying to evade the 
issue by legally adopting the children. The authorities are also de- 
veloping plans to eliminate footbinding and to reduce the high infant 
mortality rate. This rate is said to be as high as 730 per thousand 
births annually. 


Tue American Post Orrice CaNceLLaTIon Stamp has been creat- 
ing antagonistic attitudes in foreign countries. Its use has now been 
discontinued by order of the Postmaster General at Washington. 
For many months the stamp has read, “Let’s Go—Military Training 
Camps.” 
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TRouBLE FoR THE British Has Been Brewine 1n Inpia during 
the last decade. In order to get India to support the British in the 
World War she was given glowing promises by Lloyd George. In 
1917, a statement was issued to the effect that the British policy 
toward India would be “the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” In 
India this declaration was interpreted to mean dominion status, but 
little has been done in that direction since the war and the feeling 
has grown that Great Britain has violated her promises. 

Late in 1928, the All-India National Congress met in Calcutta and 
passed a resolution stating that if dominion status was not given by 
December 31, 1929 a campaign of civil disobedience and non-cooper- 
ation against Great Britain would be initiated and efforts begun for 
complete independence. 

Early last November the Labor Government sent Lord Irwin as 
Viceroy to India. Upon his arrival he stated, “I am authorized on 
behalf of his Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in their judg- 
ment it is implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the national issue 
of India’s constitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the at- 
tainment of dominion status.” Other efforts have been made to de- 


lay action by the Indian Nationalists until an Anglo-Indian confer- 
ence could meet at London in January. But as we go to press the 
newspapers are announcing, through a United Press dispatch, that 
the All-India National Congress, which is meeting during the last 
days of 1929, has voted to demand complete independence for India; 
and the yonng Indian leader, Jamaharal Nehru, president of the 
congress, has declared, “We are now in open conspiracy to free India.” 


Ar tHe Nationa, Cuitp Lasor Committee Meetinc held in 
New York City in December, many speakers pointed to serious 
abuses of children in the industries of the United States. It was 
shown that this country is far behind Great Britain in the prevention 
of child labor. During the period from 1917 to 1922 when the na- 
tional child labor act was in effect, conditions steadily improved; 
but since the act was declared unconstitutional in 1922, only one 
state with low standards has raised its laws to a moderate standard. 
Examples were given of children now working for wage rates as low 
as $3.50 per week. Such conditions are certain to aggravate adult 
employment problems; in fact, many industrial plants that refuse to 
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take on employees who are past forty-five years of age, gladly employ 
minors. 

In view of such conditions the failure to ratify the child labor 
amendment was deplored, and it was urged that an educational cam- 
paign be initiated immediately to get the required number of states 
to align themselves in favor of the amendment. It was also shown 
that enforcement was the weakest point in the administration of the 
child labor laws. A survey of one of the largest cities in the coun- 
try revealed the fact that seventeen per cent of the newsboys of the 
city were working illegally but little had been done to remedy the 
condition. 


Witt tHe Unitep States Become a MEMBER OF THE WorRLD 
Court? This question is now brought to the fore by the signing of 
three protocols which provide for such membership. The next step 
will be the ratification of the measure by the Senate, but such ratifi- 
cation will probably be delayed for some time. Meanwhile, the op- 
position, led by the Hearst papers, is on its way to defeat the project 
and it will be interesting to watch the outcome. 





Social Work Notes 


Two oF THE most vital subjects in social work are admitted to be 
community organization and case work. Among the agencies inter- 
ested in the former is the American National Red Cross working not 
only in continental United States but in the islands as well, and ex- 
tending its services even into foreign lands. Recently the American 
National Red Cross has published two special reports, one an Official 
Report of Relief Work in Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands and Florida, 
following the West Indies Hurricane of September, 1928; and the 
other, The Report of the American Red Cross Commission to China? 
In both of these publications, noteworthy principles of community 
organization are set forth. 

The first mentioned report begins by reciting the history of the 
hurricane of September 12-20 and presents by means of a map the 
course of the storm. Since “each disaster relief operation of the 
American Red Cross differs from the others because in no two places 
do the same climate, types of industry, mental habits and general 
standards of living prevail,” the general characteristics both social 
and economic are outlined. The losses are then described and the 
efforts of the Red Cross in its program of emergency aid, its medical 
and nursing care, provision of clothing and food distribution are 
linked up with the losses and the general situation in the island. 
Since Porto Rico is agricultural, supporting “two-thirds of its crowded 
population on plantations and small farms,” agricultural relief was 
regarded as fundamental to the resumption of economic activity. In 
this part of Red Cross activity, the program was confined to dealing 
with the emergency situation and the organization did not undertake 
to do those things which the federal government could and would 
do. In its activity in connection with agricultural relief, the Red 
Cross did, in its distribution of vegetable seeds, encourage the raising 
of vegetables which may result in meeting a permanent need as well 
as a temporary one. “Since housing in Porto Rico is a protection 


1 The West Indies Hurricane Disaster, The American National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October, 1929. 


2 The Report of the American Red Cross Commission to China. The American 
National Red Cross, Washington, D. C., October, 1929. 
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against the heavy rains, . . . it bears a direct relation to health.” 
A definite rebuilding project was undertaken, in carrying out which, 
the Red Cross cooperated with the Insular Health Department. 
Whenever possible purchases were made from local merchants. 


In the work of relief, medical and sanitary experts detached by 
the Army Medical Corps and the U. S. Public Health Service, fed- 
eral and insular government and civic bodies cooperated with the Red 
Cross which was made the central administrative office. Local com- 
mittees were organized and over four thousand volunteers gave their 
services. As is always true with the disaster work of the Red Cross, 
“rationing was steadily reduced as opportunities for employment 
opened.” In every phase of its program effort was made to encour- 
age the voluntary assumption of responsibility when it could be as- 
sumed and to make possible an earlier return to an independent 
economic position throughout the island. 

Part II of the report deals with the disaster relief work in Florida 
which was caught in the same storm. Florida had suffered in the 
hurricane of September 18, 1926 and as a result of that experience, 
the local chapters had maintained Disaster Preparedness and Relief 
Committees. When word of the coming storm was broadcast, the 
committees immediately went to work. 

It is interesting to note in what ways the work in Florida differed 
from that in Porto Rico. In the first place, the population which 
suffered in Porto Rico was largely rural, in Florida it was urban. 
In the second place, since there was a wide divergence in economic 
status in Florida, the relief work was done on a case or individual 
basis; in Porto Rico, while inquiry was made regarding each case, 
the work was done more on a “mass” basis. The situation in Florida 
was rendered difficult by reason of the deflation of real estate values, 
the loss of property, and the failure of banks. Again, local advisory 
committees were organized which met regularly. There was also a 
Colored Advisory Committee. A follow-up program was adopted to 
care for the “potential and actual continuing needs of some of the 
disaster sufferers, together with the greater understanding of and in- 
terest in social work which the Red Cross chapters in the disaster 
area had acquired.” 

These reports emphasize the effort of the Red Cross to leave the 
community suffering from a disaster in a position to carry on under 
its own reassembled forces and to plan ahead for a stable and eco- 
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nomic organization. In every instance, local leaders, local merchants, 
and the local government are not only consulted but function as a 
part of the relief machinery so that local initiative is strengthened. 
In addition, the program is based upon local conditions and methods 
are adapted to them. 

These principles are also made evident in the Report of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Commission to China, which is based upon first hand 
investigation. The report concludes that there are two problems 
involved in the Chinese situation, that of “immediate relief for the 
destitute people in those areas in which food supply is inadequate,” 
and the other, a longer term “program of preventive measures” to 
overcome what is regarded as a “chronic famine situation.” The 
Central Committee of the American Red Cross adopted a statement 
pointing out that the destitution in the famine areas is the result of 
social disorder plus the effects of severe drought. The situation is 
not regarded as coming within the scope of a foreign organization 
dealing primarily with emergency aid, but as being the problem of 
China herself and one which China should be permitted to work out. 
The closing section of the report is significant: 


“The American Red Cross is convinced only a wise, strong, stable, 
central government can command the power and resources and con- 
tinuity of policy necessary to lead China out of her condition of dis- 
order into a new era of peace, security, and prosperity; and it is fur- 
ther convinced that disastrous conditions leading to continued suf- 
fering will constantly recur until such a government comes into 
being.” 


In the field of case work also two new pamphlets have recently 
been published, Social Case work, Generic and Specific,3 which is a 
report of the Milford Conference and is published by the American 
Association of Social Workers; and Methods of Training Social 
Workers* by Emory S. Bogardus, published by the Social Education 
Extension Department of Trinity Congregational Church of Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. The first report defines generic social case 
work in terms of its content which embodies eight aspects: knowl- 


3 Social Case Work, Generic and Specific, Studies in the Practice of Social Work, 
No. 2, American Association of Social Workers, New York, 1929. 


4 Emory S. Bogardus, Methods of Training Social Workers, Mimeo-brochures No. 
97, Social Education Extension Department, Trinity Congregational Church, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, 1929. 
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edge of typical deviations from accepted standards of social life; 
the use of norms of human life and human relationships; the sig- 
nificance of social history as the basis of particularizing the human 
being in need; established methods of study and treatment of hu- 
man beings in need; the use of established community resources in 
social treatment; the adaptation of scientific knowledge and formu- 
lations of experience to the requirements of social case work; the 
consciousness of a philosophy which determines the purposes, ethics, 
and obligations of social case work; and the blending of the fore- 
going into social treatment.” Part II is given over to a discussion 
of these aspects. Part III answers the question of what is a compe- 
tent agency for social case work and lists the following requirements: 
maintenance of high standards for case work practice; responsibility 
for the study of social case work; practice of sound principles of or- 
ganization; responsibility towards the community and maintenance 
of effective community relationships; and efficiency in the manage- 
ment of its personnel. Part IV deals with the division of labor 
among agencies for social case work and the concluding section deals 
with training for social case work. It is agreed that the “problems 
of social case work and the equipment of the social case worker are 
fundamentally the same for all fields” and that in future, the retaining 
of social case workers must involve the cooperation of the leadership 
in the practice of case work with that of the schools. 

While the mimeo-brochure of Dr. Bogardus bears the title of 
Methods of Training Social Workers, it also deals with the subject 
of case work, linking it up with other phases of social work, such as 
group work, and community organization. Valuable sections are 
given over to interviewing and the securing of release, investigation 
and evidence and diagnosis and treatment. One of the most signifi- 
cant contributions is the last section dealing with the social psychol- 
ogy of welfare work, with many suggestions for the social worker, 
either volunteer or professional. In an earlier section Dr. Bogardus 
has given the sociological principle for all of social work and states 
that— 


“the group is the basis of all personal life. By himself the individual 
is an abstraction: he would never have developed beyond the level 
of an idiot. . . . He is group-made more than self-made. He is born 
as a helpless babe into the traditions of the family group, and also 
of the neighborhood, city or county, national and racial groups, and 
probably of a religious group, and so on. As he grows he becomes 
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a more or less active member of many of these groups. When he is 
mentally undeveloped, he is continuously and fundamentally influ- 
enced in his attitudes by the traditions” of these groups. 


Dr. Bogardus calls attention to the facts that one of the first tasks 
of the social worker is to define the social situation, to discover the 
psycho-social elements in the attitudes and interplay of attitudes, in 
their origin and change, of all of the persons involved. One of the 
elements in the social situation is the cultural situation which must 
be understood for effective social treatment. The need for coopera- 
tion of agencies and training schools in perfecting a program of train- 
ing for social work is stressed. 

The pamphlet is designed for group study or group discussion pur- 
poses and includes questions on each section, illustrative material and 


a well selected bibliography. B. A. McC, 





Social Fiction and Drama Notes 


LAUGHING BOY. By O trver La Farce. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York, 1929, pp. 302. 

A magnificent poetic gesture in prose—this is Laughing Boy, the 
tale of the young Navajo, lean, tall and handsome, and of Slim Girl, 
the United States government semi-educated Indian wisp of feminin- 
ity. The author, Mr. La Farge, who has had the happy fortune of 
being closely identified with the Navajos in their present semi-pas- 
toral life, presents with consummate skill and artistry, and without 
showy obviousness, a background which is replete with the social 
customs and cultural patterns of these same Navajos. Lurking in 
the shadows of the tale is an implied indictment of those officials of 
our Indian Bureau who have had charge of Indian education. I 
know of no recent work of fiction, treating of these red-skinned chil-- 
dren, which pours forth such a penetrating light into the inner mys- 
teries of the Indian soul. In fact, Mr. La Farge outdoes the ethno- 
logical reports on this score. The description of Indian marriage 
customs and home life will certainly reveal a new and sympathetic 
picture: “. . . his host recounted the second part of the Coming Up 
story to his childden. Some day he would be telling his children. 
It seemed a long time for them not to have had any, but he really 
did not know very much about these things. It was the woman’s 
business; the children were hers, after all. She would arrange it in 
due time, according to her wisdom.” 

The naturalness and simplicity of Indian Navajo life, which can 
arise to those deeper emotional tones, has given the author a fine 
opportunity for the narration of this sublimely tragic drama of the 
southwest. Particularly poignant is the depiction of the grief of 
Laughing Boy over the sudden killing of Slim Girl. The story rises 
to emotional heights here, and without any use of the ordinary 
theatrical devices so often resorted to by writers of fiction. And we 
get our last glimpse of this picaresque warrior lad, rolling himself 
in his blanket in the shadows of the smouldering camp-fire, kissing 
Slim Girl’s golden bracelet, and saying sleepily, “Never alone, never 
lamenting, never empty. Ahalani, beautiful.” This is a novel to 
read and re-read, not alone for its manifest aesthetic qualities, but 
also for its triumphantly successful description of Navajo life. 


M. J. V. 
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CREATIVE THEATRE. By Roy Mircuett. The John Day 
Company, New York, 1929, pp. xx-+256. 

Roy Mitchell’s Creative Theatre is a noteworthy but only partly 
successful attempt to show what the vitality and force of the theatre 
in the life of a community might be if the theatre could be released 
from the meshes of sordid commercialism. The creative theatre, 
according to the author, will be one which the community regards 
as its own ideal expression of the usefully aesthetic, its actors will be 
on intimate terms with the spectators for they will be permanently 
identified with the community, and the audiences will be in close 
harmony with both play and players because of the cooperative na- 
ture of the whole venture. The thesis is built upon the hypothesis 
that the audience shares a play in its making; “the central fact in 
the theatre is the spark that is ignited when we fling our play into 
the auditorium and it requires for its consummation the rapport of 
people gathered within the same four walls with the actors.” It 
seems that Mr. Mitchell loses the finest chance in the book by failing 
to diagnose the kind of plays that would bring the “elan vital” to this 
new creative theatre of his. I am ready to agree with nearly all of 
his criticisms of the ills which seem to be goading the theatre of to- 
day on to destruction, but without the constructive, inspirational 
play, the creative theatre would still be short. Unless, of course, Mr. 
Mitchell means to imply that with the ills remedied, the fine play 
would issue forth in the new theatre of its own accord. It is pointed 
out, but not developed at length, that the new theatre “must capital- 
ize civic pride and the communal qualities that are the theatre’s for- 
gotten advantages over the motion picture.” And this is the very 
thing that needs elaboration. It is to be hoped that the author will 
write of this in another book, expanding his fine sentence regarding 
the playwright’s task into a thesis; i.e., “His quest will be for univer- 
sality, for breadth, for sympathy, for simplicity, for external signifi- 
cance instead of difference.” The criticisms in regard to the theatre 
of today are sound, and the suggestions are constructive, even though 
many are seemingly impossible of fulfillment at the present time. 
What is really desired is a theatre which will devote itself to the en- 
richment an ennobling of life, a theatre which will be a center of 
community expression and pride, not a tool of bigots and politicians, 
a theatre which will be a “forthright ingenious, native friendly” one. 
The book is worthy of a wide reading by those who are interested in 
the sociological import of the theatre, and should be a means for 
arousing activities to utilize the theatre for service to the community. 


M. J. V. 














Social Photoplay Notes 


Disraeli gives a depiction of a bit of history that centered about 
one man; a portrayal of a foreseeing leader fighting class and racial 
prejudice, and the inertia of conservatism. A picture of this kind 
suggests the possibilities of the movie as a supplement to the reading 
of history. The settings apropos of the period, the exact reproduc- 
tion of Number 10 Downing Street, and a scene showing Parliament 
in session are a few of the elements in the picture that will render 
more comprehensive any subsequent reading of history. 

George Arliss in the réle of Disraeli affords a superb study of per- 
sonality. He projects himself far more by his gestures, glances, in- 
advertent exclamations, subtle intonations of the voice, than through 
the speeches he makes. By simply altering that mask, the face, he 
becomes a different person; one person to his friends, another to his 
wife, and a third to his enemies. One wonders how successful 
Disraeli would be without Arliss, for the plot, based as it is on an 
historical event, is not the type that draws at the box office. One 
also wonders what the effect would be were the racial conflicts of 
Jew and Englishman brought out directly instead of being merely 


suggested. 


THE NEwsREEL has always been a factor in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion as a visual supplement to the newspaper; a factor not so 
insignificant as one might think, for visual imagery is most vivid 
and many people will observe on the screen that which they will not 
bother with in the newspaper. The “talkies” stimulated further in- 
terest in the newsreel and made it a still more effective, sound re- 
inforcing sight. Now the newsreel is about to assume a really im- 
portant réle. William Fox has turned his New York Embassy Thea- 
ter into an exclusive newsreel house catering to those who have a 
few minutes to spare for a bit of relaxation, or who wish to supple- 
ment their newspaper reading. The whole program lasts but an 
hour, and changes are made daily. 

The ultimate plan is to establish a chain of such theaters through- 
out the country and to present topics of local interest as well as 
those of universal appeal. So far the patronage has been excellent, 
indicating a successful venture. With this increased market for news 
topics entailing a demand for more items, perhaps newsreel reporting 
will approach newspaper reporting in efficiency. G. D. N. 












